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PREFACE 


The present study continues a series begun by Unesco in 1951. 
These studies aim at clarifying, by means of comparative surveys 
of particular problems and by case-studies of single national» 
systems of education, some of the problems of universal, compul- 
sory and free education. Two comparative surveys were published, 
one on raising the school-leaving age and one on the relation 
between child labour and compulsory education. For case-studies, 
three countries were chosen as examples of the achievement of a 
full measure of compulsory education by widely differing forms of 
administration: England, France and Australia. Three other case- 
studies dealt with countries which face the problem at varying 
stages of development: Ecuador, Iraq, Thailand. 

Following the Fourteenth Annual Conference on Public Edu- 
cation organized jointly by Unesco and the International Bureau 
of Education (Geneva, July 1951) which devoted most of its 
attention to this problem, it was decided to carry the campaign 
further by holding a series of regional conferences on free and 
compulsory education. The first of these will be held for the 
South-East Asia area at Calcutta in December 1952. The studies 
to appear this year are conceived in part as preparation for this 
Conference. It is hoped also that the wider public of teachers and 
administrations may find the studies in their published form a 
useful basis for discussion and action. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH 


INTRODUCTION 


About a thousand miles from the Asian mainland lies a cluster of 
7,100 islands known as the Philippines. About 2,773 of these are ` 
big enough to be named although only a thousand or so are 
inhabitable. The land area is 115,600 square miles, extending from 
northernmost Y’Ami Isle, 65 miles from Formosa, to Saluag which 
is only 30 miles east of Borneo. At the very door of Asia the 
Philippines occupy a strategic position which make them a centre 
of world trade, shipping and aviation in the Pacific. The country 
plays an important role in the political and religious development 
of the Orient. 

Lying as they do in the torrid zone a little north of the Equator, 
the Philippines boast of a pleasantly warm climate often considered 
the most healthful ir the tropics. The two main seasons during the 
year are the dry season starting with the cool dry days of December 
through to the hot stifling month of May; and the wet season, 
from the rains of June to the typhoons of November. The rainfall 
is so abundant that, almost yearly, floods take their toll of human 
lives, property and harvest. 

The Philippines are geographically divided into three groups. 
In the north is Luzon, the largest island of the archipelago (slightly 
bigger than Bulgaria) and the islets hugging its shores; in the 
centre are the Visayan Islands including Panay, Negros, Cebu, 
Bohol, Samar, Leyte and other small ones; and in the south are 
the Sulu Archipelago and Mindanao, the second largest island 
(bigger than Austria). A very rugged country, the Philippines’ 
characteristic feature is the great extent of thickly-wooded mountain 
ranges. Almost two-thirds of the total land area is virgin forest 
capable of producing 486,000,000 board feet of lumber. There are 
3,000 species of trees, many of which are excellent hardwood, 
forestry is one of the major industries. Both metallic and non- 
metallic minerals are found in large quantities. The Philippines 
outrank Alaska in gold production. Besides gold and silver, the 


1 Gregorio F, Zaide, Philippine History for Catholic High Schools, Manila, Modern Book Company, 
1950, p. 2- 
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country is rich in manganese, chrome ore, copper, coal and lead; 
it is sometimes called the ‘El Dorado of the Orient’ sm There are 
about 50 volcanoes, some still active. Mount Hibok-Hibok in Min- 
danao erupted several times in 1951 causing great damage to life 
and considerable loss of property. Two of the best-known volcanoes 
are Mount Mayon, with its perfect cone still smouldering, and 
Taal Volcano, the smallest on the map. Fertile valleys like the 
Cagayan Valley in the north, the greatest tobacco producing 
region in the world, and plains like the Central Plain of Luzon, 
the rice granary of the country, are watered by large river systems. 
There are many navigable rivers and lakes which facilitate transpor- 
tation and communication. There are many good harbours also. 


“Manila Harbour is acknowledged the best natural harbour in the 
Far East. 


According to the 1 
totalled 19,234,182 :2 


- - . very unevenly distributed throughout the country. In most 
of the islands, the people reside chiefly along the sea coast rather 
than in the interior, where there are still some valleys particularly 
in Mindanao, having a relatively sparse population. The greatest 
population density is in the Island of Cebu and the least is in the 
Island of Mindanao. Certain regions in the Philippines, in addition 
to the Island of Cebu, are densely populated; among such regions 


are the areas adjacent to Manila and the Ilocano provinces in 
Northern Luzon. 


948 census, the population of the Philippines 


with th f y other countries. According 
to the Yearbook of Philippine Statistics for 1946, 16 countries have 
greater population densities than the Philippines and of these, 

: n than twice as great, and four 
have population densities at least three times as great as that of the 


; ns o r of persons per Square mile, 
the population density is 164 for the Philippines, whereas it is 492 


for Japan, 623 for Puerto Rico, 715 for England and Wales, and 
762 for Belgium.’ 
Over 9o per cent of the inhabitants 


are Christians. Religious 
dispersion is clearly shown in the followi 


ng 1939 table:! 


1 G. F. Zaide, op. cit., p. 4. 

; Special Bulletin Number of the Bureau of the Census and Statistics. Manila, 1948. 
? Unesco. Report of the Mission to the Philippines. Paris, 1950. p. 13. 

* G. F. Zaide, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Taste I. Population of the Philippines according to religion 


Religion Number 
Roman Catholics: so s . 2 RS 15,941,422 
Aglipayans (Philippine Independent Church). . . . . . 1,456,114 
Protestants:., o s «o 27€ sb nit? CI INED CR C 4445491 
Mobámmedans - v Wa hy. gale: EN Repeat on ose IEEE 791,817 
Pagans y" roa pe TRENT M NE T 353,842 
Buddhists- A 5.2 Jus ee ae cee TIE SEINE E NES 88,125 
SHENDE io i se BS ce NEA EE 42,751 
Otherréligions.. = u c sii maa uS 1t Pee Dara es 92,783 
Religions not reported . . e s or re 22,837 

Total: & G we o MR Gu VS EX ie ZS 10/224. 102 


The Catholics thus make up nearly 80 per cent of the population. 


EARLY FILIPINO HISTORY . 


Filipinos come from Malayan stock.! Exposed to the influences of 
Chinese and Hindu civilizations long before the coming of the 
Spaniards, they assimilated into their own culture, which was 
basically Malayan, ‘prominent characteristics of each. The pre- 
Spanish Filipinos possessed an Arabic-like system of writing for 
which they used bamboo canes, barks of trees, banana leaves and 
sharp sticks. Although they had no organized system of education, 
it was not unusual for adults to know how to read and write? 
Women in their homes were the first teachers. Children were 
taught reverence for the god Bathala, respect for customs and 
traditions, obedience to authority, love for parents and elders, 
loyalty to the family or clan and bravery in the support of truth 
and right. 

With the claiming of the islands for Spain in 1521 by Ferdinand 
Magellan, the Filipinos were brought into contact with Latin 
civilization. The Spanish missionaries opened schools, with 
religious instruction as their main objective. They introduced 
Christianity into the country where it was accepted because it 
was not altogether antagonistic to the natives' ancestral beliefs 
and creeds. Only in western Mindanao and in Sulu was resistance 
to the new faith found, for Mohammedanism had gained a strong 
1 G, F. Zaide, op. cit, p. 10. 

2 Emma H. Blair, Ed., The Philipbines Islands. Vol. II, p. 242. 
3 Encarnacion Alzona, History of Education in the Philipppines 1565-1930. Manila, U.P. Press, 


1932, p. 8. 
* Loc. cit. 
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foothold difficult to dislodge. In the South, even to this day, 
Moro panditas (or priests) still preach the monotheistic gospel of 
Islam. 

When the Americans came in the later part of the nineteenth 
century, they brought with them their ideas of democracy with 
its emphasis on economic, political and educational advancement. 
They set up as their educational goal the preparation of the masses 
for effective citizenship. 2 

The Filipinos of different regions speak different languages, of 
which there are about 80 varieties in the whole Archipelago. The 
Spanish missionaries taught the natives the Castilian tongue and 
the Americans, not finding a common language, introduced English 
into the schools. Today, efforts are being exerted to make Tagalog, 


one of the major vernaculars spoken in Central Luzon, the 
Filipino national language. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


t 


y alphabets and a system of writing 
may have possessed the rudiments of 
by the mothers in the homes, in the 


3 ation was of a private type. Formal 
education as we know it now did not exist until the coming of the 


Spanish conquistadores and it was not until the introduction of 
Christianity that schools were established. 

The missionaries who accompanied the Spanish soldiers worked 
hard to promote literacy in connexion with their religious activities, 
They established the first religious schools and learned the local 
dialects in order to facilitate the teaching of the Catholic faith to 
the natives.! They replaced the complicated Sanskrit characters 
with the simpler roman alphabet. The parochial schools were 
crude as compared to our modern institutions of learning, but 
offered in their curriculum religion, reading, writing, vocal music, 
and arithmetic as well as the teaching of trades and industries. The 
missionaries were faced with many problems, such as lack of 
funds, lack of equipment and schoolhouses and lack of qualified 
teachers. The monitorial system was adopted and Filipino student 
assistants were employed. 

Records show that Spanish officials as early as 1582 issued 


decrees encouraging the missionaries to extend educational facilities 
to the natives. í 


About the end of the sev 
issued in Madrid *. 


1 Evegisto Basaco, 


The existence of the earl 
Suggests that the natives 
primary education. Given 
barangays (or clans), educ 


enteenth century, a royal order was 
-. ordering and directing all the Indians 
History of Education in the Philippines, p. 61. 
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(natives) to be taught the Spanish language so that they may 
become more proficient in the mysteries of our holy Catholic faith, 
gain profit from their salvation and obtain other advantages in 
their government and in their mode of living.’ Although non- 
compliance with this decree was punishable by law, the authorities 
concerned made no attempt to enforce it. While the instructions 
to the religious orders showed an attempt to make the benefits of 
education available to the masses, for centuries of Spanish domi- 
nation these laudable aims remained on paper only. Education 
in the Philippines during the Spanish régime was for the upper 
classes, not the masses, its object being social refinement and 
distinction. E 

The movement for free elementary education in Europe in the 
later part of the eighteenth century, however, greatly influenced 
the attitude of the Spanish rulers. In 1778, attempts were made 
to open more schools and to teach the Spanish language in the 

Philippinés. The Spanish Constitution of 1812 provided that 

education be made compulsory. A royal order of 1839 provided 

for the creation of a commission to draft a set of rules and 
regulations for the schools in the islands, but this commission was 

not set up until 1855, and the report which it made in 186: 

showed that but few meetings were held and very little accom- 

plished since its creation. By August of that year, the Spanish 
governor instructed gn official of the Secretary's office to prepare 

a plan for reform along lines similar to the Commission's project. 

In 1851 a Dominican priest, Fray Domingo Salazar, called a 
conference on elementary education for the purpose of finding the 
best means of adopting a system of education for the colony, giving 
equal opportunities for rich and poor alike. At this conference the 

following resolutions were passed :2 

‘i. Every town, district and outlying barrio shall have two primary 
schools, one for boys and one for girls. 

2. All children, whether of the wealthy or of the labourers, must 
attend these schools and the parents must assist in this work. 

3. For the better fulfilment of the obligatory attendance at 
school, a record of all the pupils who should attend the 
instruction will be made, a copy of which will be read in the 
school, censoring those who are not present. 

4. The teachers’ salaries shall be paid by the parents of the 
children attending; but, if this is impossible, then the mission- 
aries will provide the means as a kind of alms. 

5. In these schools, the teaching of catechism, reading, writing 
in the dialects, and the rudiments of arithmetic shall be 
taught, at least.’ 


1 E, Blair, op. cit., Vol. 46, p. 67. 
* Gerard Kloester, A Study of the Parochial Schools in the Philippines. Unpublished Master's Thesis, 
U.S.T., 1950, pp. 30-31. 
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These resolutions were evidently meant to enforce compulsory 
education. 3 

The next step was the promulgation of the Decree of 1863.1 
It was a notable attempt to reform the educational system in the 
Philippines, and organized the different educational activities of 
the religious groups. Before 1863, the Spanish Government was 
content to issue royal orders to missionaries to educate the Indios,” 
but without giving material aid to enable them to follow their 
instructions. Although the religious orders were still to dominate 
in education, the Government assumed the responsibility of 
providing them with some financial help. The expenses of the 
schools were to be defrayed from government funds. This decree 

^ was the first of its kind in the Philippines to take cognizance of the 
modern principle of education as a duty of the State. 

Primary schools were classified into: first class, those in towns 
with a population over 5,000; second class, the incomplete primary 
schools in barrios with a population of 500; and third class, those 
in the smallest barrios. There were very few of these barrio schools. , 
Most of those who were eager to attend school had to go to the 
towns for that purpose. 

The first class of schools in the towns were again subdivided into 
three types, namely the Entrada (entrance), Ascenso (promotion) 
and Termino (graduating). All boys’ schools in towns with a 
population over 5,000 were called Entrada; those in towns with a 
population over 10,000 were called Ascenso; those in towns with a 
population over 20,000 were called Termino. The same method of 
classification was followed in the girls’ schools. The instructors 


were also classified according to the type of school in which they 
taught. 


The Superior Council of Primary Instruction presided over by 
the governor was in charge ‘of supervision. Later called the 
Superior Board of Public Instruction, it included the diocesan 
prelate, six or seven men who were prominent leaders in the 
community, and the director of the men’s normal school who 
became an ex-officio member. Under this body there were provincial 
boards, one for each province. The members of these provincial 
boards were the Bishop of the diocese or the parish priest of the 
capital, the Alcade (or provincial mayor), and one administrator 
of finance. The parish priest was in charge of supervision and was 
actually the educational arbiter. He had the power to enforce 
school laws and regulations, to appoint and suspend teachers, to 
visit and inspect schools and to exempt students from the payments 
1 E. Alzona, op. cit., p. 70. 


* Spanish name for in 


di 
3 Tbid;, p, 98. genous peoples, 
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of tuition fees. The attitude of the parish priest was a great factor 
in the success or failure of elementary education. 

The subjects mentioned in the Educational Decree of 1863 were 
not taught in all the primary schools. Religious instruction, in- 
cluding prayers and Christian doctrine, was considered most 
important. Only the barest rudiments of reading, writing and 
arithmetic were given. The school term extended throughout the 
year. There was a short vacation, usually during the rainy season. 
The schoolmaster in the private schools decided the léngth of the 
school term and vacation. 

The normal school provided for by this decree was formally 
opened on January of 1865. Its graduates were respected by the 
members of their communities and were granted certain social 
and political privileges with the principalia (or upper class). They 
were looked up to, and exerted a great influence in the community. 

There was no provision in this decree for a normal school for 
women. The first normal course for women was offered in 1869 
in the municipal school in Manila under the supervision of the 
Sisters of Gharity. A normal school was established in 1875 in 
Naga, Camarines Sur, and a normal school for women was finally 
organized in Manila in 1893. 

The Educational Law of 1863 was never really enforced. Instead 
of the Castilian tongue the local dialects were used as the language 
of instruction in all the primary schools. There were Government 
attempts, however, to encourage the teaching of Spanish. After 
1882, no one who did not know the Spanish language could be a 
member of the principalia or could be appointed governadorcillo or 
teniente de justicia. Exemption from paying taxes and rendering 
what was called personal service was granted upon presentation 
of proof of speaking, reading and writing ability in Spanish. After 
1863, appointments to positions in the Government depended 
upon a working knowledge of Spanish. 

Several forces worked against the rapid educational progress of 
the country. The parish priests who were the local inspectors were 
against the teaching of Spanish to the natives. They made fun of 
the natives’ attempts to secure the same kind of education as the 
Spaniards. They believed that the Filipinos were good only for 
menial and farm work and were content to keep them in ignorance. 
Besides the opposition of the friars, there were other factors 
responsible for the slow progress of education. Among them were 
the lack of teachers and instructional materials, and of financial 
support. 

In 1836 there*was only one primary school in Manila with an 
enrolment of 80 pupils. In 1867 there were 25 schools with 1 940 
enrolment, and in 1868 30 schools with 3,386 enrolment. According 
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to Barrantes,! in 1869, only 150,000 out of the five million 
inhabitants were attending school. By 1877 there were 1,016 
schools for boys and 592 for girls. The enrolment was 98,781 boys 
and 78,352 girls. By 1898, there were 2,167 primary schools 
attended by about 200,000 boys and girls. All these schools were 
supported by the Government. ] 

In 1889 the Government made it compulsory for all children 
of 6 to 12 years of age to attend school. There was no provision, 
however, for enforcement of this order. 

While it was the plan of the Government to build schoolhouses 
in every town, very few were actually erected and these were 
constructed by forced labour.? Most of the classes met in rented 
buildings. A room was set aside for a classroom where children in 
different grades all sat together and recited their respective lessons. 
For school equipment it was usual to see only a wooden table and 
chair for the teacher, some wooden benches for the pupils, 
religious pictures on the wall and a crucifix. Textbooks wer 
crude and uninteresting in appearance and contained mostly 
religious materials. The most popularly used were the Cartilla, 
Caton, and Catecismo series. Simple charts and pamphlets 
containing phonetic sounds, the roman alphabet, and basic 
fundamentals of the Catholic faith were available. 


a few 
e very 


ENFORCING THE REGULATIONS 


The first serious attempt to enforce compulsory education was in 
1863 when the royal decree of that year specifically provided that 
instruction in school should be free and compulsory. Children of 
both sexes between the ages of 6 and 14 years were required 
to attend schools, unless they suffered from contagious diseases. 
Measures were provided by law to encourage school attendance. 
Fifteen years after the establishment of the school, no native who 
did not speak, read and write Spanish could become a member 
of the principalia unless that right was gained by inheritance. Only 
those who could speak, read or write Spanish could be exempted 
from personal labour service. Five years after the publication of 


the decree no native could be appointed to Government positions 
without the above qualifications. 


; E. Blair, op. cit., Vol. 46, p. 67. 
United States. Philippines Commission, Report of the Philippines Commission 1899-1900. Part II 
(Education), p. 38. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


The Filipino revolt against Spanish rule which flared up in 
August 1896 was responsible for the disorganization of the schools, 
many of which had to be closed as they were often used as barracks -+ 
or stables. 

Several educational ideas were expressed in Article XXII of the 
Provisional Constitution of*Biacna-Bato of 1897.1 Considered a 
bold move, it provided for the separation of civic education and 
religious instruction. 

In the new Government, public education was placed under the 
responsibility of a separate department and a Director of Public 
Instruction was designated to take care of educational problems. 
A few months after the proclamation of independence the Filipino 
leaders had provided for the establishment of public schools from 
the lowest to the highest grades. Decrees promulgated by the 
President of the Republic outlined clearly the educational policy 
of the Philippine Government, which aimed to extend educational 
facilities to ‘the masses. 

Government policy advocated the continuance of the primary 
schools already functioning. An official primary school curriculum 
was sent to all municipalities in a first attempt to standardize 
primary education. The new curriculum did not include courses 
in Christian Doctrine. 

Teachers were instructed to encourage regular attendance while 
the municipal president was charged with the duty of supervisor. 
Teacher applicants were required to pass a competitive exami- 
nation and their salaries were paid out of the municipal funds. 

The constitution of the short-lived First Philippine Republic 
established free and compulsory education. The Republic ap- 
portioned the sum of 35,468 pesos for public instruction in the 
budget for the year 1898. Any individual was free to open schools 
provided these conformed with the laws of the State. Public 
schools were definitely removed from clerical control. 


EDUCATION DURING THE AMERICAN RÉGIME 


Schools were established immediately after the coming of the 
Americans to the islands in 1898, the first to be opened being on 
Corregidor Island. Even while the Philippine Republic was in the 
process of organization and adjustment, the American soldiers 
started their educational activities. English was used as the medium 
of instruction. Just as the missionaries were the first teachers at 


1 Alzona, op. cit., p. 170. 
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the coming of the Spaniards, so were the American soldiers the 

first instructors of the reorganized schools. 

The establishment of the Philippine public school system started 
with the approval in 1go1 of Act 74 of the Philippine Commission 
which gave the Philippine Islands a system of free public schools. 
At the same time, the Department of Instruction, which later 
became the Bureau of Education, was created. 1 

The law laid down the foundation of the present school system. 
Courses of instruction were patterned after those in the United 
States. The primary course was quite short, covering a period of 
three years. Only the rudiments of language, reading, writing, 
geography, history, physiology, nature study, music, drawing, 
physical exercise and industrial work were taught, the main 
objective being to promote literacy and to prepare the Filipinos 
for the exigencies of daily living. 

At the beginning of the American régime, 
for Manila and Division Superintendents for t 
appointed. The Division Superintendent fixed 
grades and selected the handicrafts suited for 
provinces, the study of English and industrial wo 
Girls received training in weaving, 
while boys were trained in carving, 

A revision of the primary cours 
years. A corresponding enrichment of the curriculum followed 
with the addition of civics and hygiene. Industrial instruction, 
merely tentative at first, was given emphasis. The subjects given 
in the four years were as follows:! . 

Grade I. Language (including conversation, reading, spelling, and 
writing); arithmetic; handiwork, such as stick-laying, paper- 
folding, paper-weaving, clay and sand Work; games and music. 

Grade II. Language; arithmetic; handiwork; music; drawing; 
writing; physical exercises, 

Grade III. English; arithmetic; geography; industrial work, such 
as needlework, gardening, woodwork, pottery, weaving fans, 
baskets, hats, chairs, mats, etc.; music; drawing; writing; 
physical exercises. 

Grade IV. English; nature study; civics; arithmetic; geography; 
physical exercises; industrial work, such as elementary agri- 
culture, domestic science, pottery, masonry, Weaving, dyeing, 
bleaching, ropemaking, etc. ; writing; 

American textbooks were brought over 


a Superintendent 
he provinces were 
the subjects for the 
the locality. In all 
rk was emphasized. 
sewing, and house-keeping, 
clay modelling, and gardening. 
€ in 1907 lengthened it to four 
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The introduction of the American system of education based 
on the interest of pupils, rather than fear of the teacher, served to 
attract the children to the schools. Accustomed to harsh punish- 
ment during the Spanish times, Filipino children were at first 
afraid to enter schools. They feared the teachers and the punish- 
ments that had been imposed for slight mistakes or'misdemeanours 
—it was the philosophy of the Spanish system of education that 
learning could take place most effectively through rigid discipline. 

As the community became acquainted with the newer practices 
in the classes the children began to flock to the schools. With the 
organization of more and more classes a great number of children 
sought admission—more than there was room for. The problem 
of school administration was not how to compel children to go to 
school but how to refuse those for whom there was no more place 
in the classrooms. 

The problem of compulsory education was therefore out of the 
question. “There was no sense in compelling all children to attend , 
school, when many even of those who voluntarily wanted to study 
could not be accommodated. For a time the emphasis was on 
quantity, not quality, education. As a result some serious problems 
arose: would it, for instance, be a desirable educational policy to 
admit as many children as were secking admission into the schools 
in the face of limited financial support, even if the standard of 
education had to bg lowered? Or would it be a better policy to 
maintain a desirable standard of instruction by admitting only 
the number of children who could be accommodated in the limited 
number of classes which could be adequately maintained by a 
small appropriation? It seemed as if the Philippines had committed 
itself to the policy of quantity education. There was an enormous 
increase in the number of children seeking school admission from 
year to year. 

In the slow and gradual process of adjustment, special attention 
was given to the courses of instruction. Efforts were exerted to 
improve the textbooks used. Advisory bodies were created from 
time to time for the specific purpose of preparing and adapting 
textbooks for the use of Filipino children. Act No. 2957, passed 
and approved by the Legislature in 1921 and which was later 
amended by Acts Nos. 3185 and 3402, created a Board of Textbooks 
to select and approve textbooks. More teacher training institutions 
were organized and better buildings and other facilities were 
provided. 


BAN Po 
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MPULSORY EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
IG 
‘DUCATION DURING THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT 


A change in the political history of the Philippines took place with 
the establishment of the Commonwealth Government. A Con- 
stitution was drafted and adopted by the Filipinos, which expressed 
in no uncertain terms the educational policy that the people 
desired. It specified the broad objectives of education and the 
extent of the educational opportunities it aimed to provide. It 
enjoined the Government to establish a complete system of public 
education with free primary education, and to provide citizenship 
training to adult members of the population. 
In consonance with this constitutional provision, the Govern- 
“ment, under Filipino leadership for the first time, took bold steps 
to insure for every child his right to education. More schools were 
opened during the period of the Commonwealth than in the 
previous régimes. The newly organized classes were soon filled to 
overflowing. The school facilities were not adequate. This became 
a regular social phenomenon known as the annual ‘school crisis’, 


Under such conditions it was evident that the adoption of a system 
of compulsory education was unnecessary, 


EDUCATION DURING THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION 


> ‘Instructions Concerning 

hilippines’ was issued by 
€ Imperial Forces in the 
€ education were clearly 


e 


1. To make the people understand the position of the Philippines 
as a member of the East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, the true 
meaning of a New Order in the sphere and the share of the 
Philippines in the realization of the New Order, thus pro- 
moting friendly relations between Japan and the Philippines 
to the farthest extent. 


* The Republic of the P 
United States Govern: 
on 24 March 1934, 


hilippines came into existence on 4 
ment, embodied in an Act of Congr 
accepted by the Philippine Legislature o 
ippine electorate (both men and womei 
a 10-year transitional period, designates 
of which complete independence woul 


i oth 5 ies 


July 1946. by agreement with the 
ess signed by President Roosevelt 
n 1 May 1934 and overwhelmingly 
n) at a plebiscite on 14 May 1935. 
d as that of the ‘Philippine Common. 


wealth’ at the end d automatically become effective. Ed. 
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2. Toeradicate the old idea of the reliance upon Western nations, 
especially upon the United States of America and Great 
Britain, and to foster a new Filipino culture based on the self- 
consciousness of the people as Orientals. 

3. To endeavour to elevate the morals of the people, giving up 
the over-emphasis on materialism. 

‘4. -To strive for the diffusion of the Japanese language in the 
Philippines, and to terfninate the use of English. . 

5. To give an importance to the diffusion of elementary edu- 
cation and to the promotion of vocational education. 

‘6. To inspire the people with the spirit of labour." 

With the reorganization of the Government, the Japanese Military 

Administration specified that the re-opening of classes and the 

renovation of education was considered one of the important 

duties of the Department of Education, Health and Public Welfare. 

By June, the elementary schools were reopened, but because of 

the troubled times, the attendance was very poor. Teachers 

preferred to stay home or go into business. 

The curricula were simply revised forms of the peacetime ones. 
English was still used as the medium of instruction. By January 
of the following year, the teaching of Japanese was included in 
the elementary curriculum. Books used before the war were 
carefully „censored and all allusions to the United States or to 
democracy were deleted. It was usual to see books with pictures 
and certain paragraphs covered. 

During their short stay in the islands, the Japanese exerted 
efforts to win over the Filipinos to their side and their ways of 
thinking. But despite their efforts, which bordered on compulsion 
in the study of their culture, the Filipinos remained steadfast to 
their ideals of democracy. 


N Cc 
meme Tae 


1 F, Freshoza, Essentials of the Philippine Educational System. Manila, Abive Publishing House, 1950, 
Pp. 40-41. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


PRESENT STATUS OF COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION ACCORDING TO COMMONWEALTH ACT 586 


The distressing regularity with which the school crisis recurred 
from year to year during the early days of the Commonwealth 
eventually led to the enactment of Commonwealth Act 586, better 
known as the Educational Act of 1940. It was a supreme effort to 
extend education to the largest possible number of children and to 
comply with the constitutional mandate on public education. Over 
the years the problem of financi 
cation had grown more acute an 


carried on in English, a foreign language, the tremendous handicaps 
under which the Filipino child studies will readily be understood. 


The pertinent portion ofthe Act relating to compulsory education 
states; 
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‘Sec. 5. No child shall be admitted into the public elementary 
schools except on condition that he shall remain in school until he 
shall have completed at least the primary course. Compulsory 
attendance as herein required may be waived in any one of the 
following cases: (1) when the distance from the home of the child 
to the nearest school exceeds three kilometres and the said school 
is not conveniently accessible to the child, considering the means 
of transportation availables (2) where such child is mentally 
defective or is physically unable to enter said school, of which 
fact a certificate of a duly licensed physician should be sufficient 
evidence; (3) where on account of the economic condition of the 
parents the child cannot afford to continue in school; and (4) when 
the child transfers to a private school. t 

‘The parents or guardians or those having control of children 
herein required to attend school who fail to keep said children in 
school without justification as prescribed in this section shall be 
liable to a fine of not less than 20 nor more than 50 pesos.’ 

The kind of free public education carried on at present hardly 
seems to satlsfy the standards of what is ordinarily accepted as 
compulsory education. Probably more by way of rationalization 
than, of definition, many authorities are fond of describing the 
state of primary education in the Philippines as ‘semi-compulsory’. 
An analysis of the clause reveals the following points: 

1. The law does not compel all pupils of school age to enrol, as 
is generally the case in countries where compulsory education 
exists. It merely obliges the pupil to stay in school until he 
completes the primary course if and when he does enrol in the 
public school. Nor is there any provision for the education of 
children who are employed in any class of work, establishment, 
or factory. 

2. The compulsory attendance period of four years is too short. 
The standard compulsory education period in other countries 
varies from seven to eight years. Four years is too brief a time 
to expect the pupil to acquire the fundamental skills and 
attitudes and the basic concepts of citizenship. The Philippines 
compare unfavourably in this respect with other countries.! 

3. The provision enforcing attendance after enrolment is inade- 
quate. There are no regular attendance officers to see to it that 
the children remain in school for the prescribed period, and 
to arrest the truants, nor are there officials designated for 
prosecuting guilty parents. In addition the penalty for violating 
the law seems rather lenient, and would not appreciably deter 
indifferent parents or guardians from violating it. 


! Unesco/International Bureau of Education, Compulsory Education and its Prolongation, Paris, 
Geneva, 1951, p. 12. 
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4. One condition that permits exemption from compulsory 
attendance is vague, and subject to varying interpretations 
*... where, on account of the economic condition of his 
parents, the child cannot afford to continue in school.. 
What, exactly, is meant by economic condition? Or, to put it 
another way, how poor should the parents be to merit ex- 
emption? Certainly economic condition is an indefinite and 
relative term. 2 
In appraising this clause the Unesco Consultative Educational 
Mission arrived at virtuall 
the defects of the law. 
the compulsory attend. 
^ There has never r 
forcement of the law, 
been adequate to per: 
age, notwithstanding t 
wealth Act 586. Eve 


Tase II. Number of extension classes authorized from 1946-47 


to 1951-521 
School year Number ot Es Number of pupils 
1946-47 8,380 377,100 
1947-48 3,580 217,335 
1948-49 9,000 * 523,282 
1949-50 10,500 582,151 
1950-51 1,051 53,762 
1951-52 750 Data not 
available 


The decrease of emergency extension classes in 1950-51 was due 


primarily to the reorganization of all elementary classes, with the 
object of adhering closely to the two-single-session plan in the 
primary grades and the one-teacher-one-class plan in the inter- 
mediate grades. The move resulted in the saving of about 5,000 
positions provided for in the annual budget and in the utilization 
of the funds for opening new classes in the different divisions? 


; Data furnished b; chools, 


iind y Instruction Division, Bureau of Public S; 
id. 
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It would seem, therefore, that the problem in this country is 
still not how to compel children of school age to enrol, but how to 
accommodate them all and at the same time maintain a reasonably 
high standard of instruction. There is, too, the large number of 
early leavers among those who do enrol, a practice which tends 
to nullify the effectiveness of the law. It has been noted that out 
of every 100 pupils who enter Grade I only 47.38 reach Grade IV. 
Table III gives a more comprehensive picture of this situation. 


TABLE III. Percentage of survival and elimination in each grade 
level in the primary grades! 


School year Grade I Grade II + Grade III *Grade IV 
194546 . « es . + 1,008,556 530,254 — 311,905 239,003 
1946-47. 9 eo SS . 1,135,819 816,811 479,016 305,616 
1947-48... > . - - « . 859,006 — 937,937 713,083 ^ 423,004 
1948-49. 5 e 948,172 — 755,396 833,366 ^ 622,922 
1949-50. . - > - - - + 935,637 796,095 707,285 725,195 

Total « s . 4,887,190 3,836,493 3,044,655 2,315,740 


AVefügé » 4 ic = a ic 977,438 767,298 ^ 608,931 463,148 


Percentage of students, 
1. Having survived their studies 


(a) Through Grades I-IV 78.50 62.30 47.38 

(b) Grade to Grade. . . 78.50 79.36 76.06 
2. Having abandoned their studies 

(a) Through Grades I-IV. 21.50 37-70 52.62 

(b) Grade to Grade . . . 21.50 20.64 23.94 


The Monroe Commission had also observed this regrettable 
tendency and had explained it by attributing it primarily to the 
discouragingly large percentage of failures and hence of ‘repeating 
or dropping out’? and to the practice of the children, especially 
in the rural areas, of dropping out during the planting and 
harvesting seasons to help their parents on the farms. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN MINDANAO AND SULU 


It is interesting to note that compulsory attendance was required 
in Mindanao ant Sulu long before the passage of the Educational 


1 Data furnished by Division of Research and Evaluation, Bureau of Public Schools. 
* P. Monroe, Ed., A Survey of the Educational System of the Philippine Islands. Manila, Bureau of 
Printing, 1926, p. 214. 
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Act of 1940. At that time the law compelled the parents and 
guardians to send to school their children who were between seven 
and 13 years. Exemption from school attendance was permitted 
under any of the following conditions: when the child was attending 
a private school; when he was mentally and physically handi- 
capped; when he resided at a distance of more than two kilometres 
from the school; when through misconduct he was denied the 
privilege of attending the public school; when the child could not 
be accommodated in school for lack of proper facilities, or some 
other ‘sufficient reasons’ .1 The penalty for violating the above legal 
prescription was also stipulated. Thus:? 

‘Sec. 2. A parent or other person having custody of a child who 
fails to comply with the provisions of the next preceding section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, upon conviction, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than three pesos and not more than 
30 pesos. The burden of proof shall rest upon the accused in every 
case to show that the absence complained of is excusable by reason 
of any of the exceptions mentioned in the next preceding section. 
The written certificate of the teacher in charge of a public school 
that any child has been absent during any of the school hours of 
a regular session, or that any child is not in attendance at such 
school, shall, when filed with court having jurisdiction on the case, 
constitute fima facie evidence of such facts.’ 


Many circumstances prevented the effective enforcement of the 
Act. Since there was no u 


determining the number of 
was in the hands of local offici 


larly the girls, to school. 
education wherever neede 
sufficiently attractive to dra 


extreme poverty of many parents 
> 
and the lack of means of transportation. 


* Mindanao and Sulu, Department. Administrative Code for the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 
Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1904, Sections 1 and 2. é 
2 Ibid, 
* Santiago Dizon, ‘Compulsory Education in the Philippines’ The Philippi; i 
y : l s 
Vol. XXVI, July tes pot ibbine Journal of Education. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND OTHER LAWS ON COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


Apart from the Educational Act of 1940, primary education is 
vitally affected by other legal prescriptions, notably the Con- 
stitution and the Civil Code. The constitutional mandate on 
education is clear and explicit. It provides that: 

‘Sec. 5. All educational institutions shall be under the super- 
vision of and subject to regulation by the State. The Government 
shall establish and maintain a complete and adequate system of 
public education, and shall provide at least free public primary 
instruction, and citizenship training to the adult citizens. All 
schools shall aim to develop moral character, personal discipline, 
civic conscience, and vocational efficiency, and to teach the duties 
of citizenship. Optional religious instruction shall be maintained 
in the public schools as now authorized by law. Universities 
established by the State shall enjoy academic freedom. The State 
shall create scholarships in arts, sciences, and letters specially for 
gifted citizens.’ 

By law it‘is also stipulated that every child shall receive at least 
elementary education and shall be given moral and civic training 
by the parents and guardians. The Government co-operates by 
promoting the development of the child through the establishment, 
wherever possible of *. . . schools in every barrio, municipality, and 
city where optional eeligious instruction shall be taught as part 
of the curriculum at the option of the parent or guardian.'? 

These statutes are sufficient indication that the State is keenly 
interested in giving each child at least free primary education, 
and that the parents are generally held responsible for this. On 
the basis of the laws free public primary education should exist 
in the Philippines, but in the preceding discussion it has been 
adequately demonstrated that many factors are operating to 
prevent complete realization of this objective. It should also be 
noted that while the primary pupil is exempt from tuition and 
matriculation fees, he has to pay for his own books, paper, and 
other essential school needs. 


THE PARENTS’ ROLE IN COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


It will be recalled that Commonwealth Act No. 586 compels 
parents or guardians of public elementary school children to keep 
children in schopl until they shall have completed at least the 
primary course, although under certain conditions this obligation 


1 Constitution of the Philippines. Art. XIV, General Provisions. 
? Rep. Act No. 386, Book 1, Title XII. 
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can be waived. Otherwise, parents who fail to comply with the law 
are subject to a fine of not less than 20 pesos and not more than 
50 pesos. The Civil Code also stipulates that children shall be 
given moral and civic training by the parents. For reasons that 
have already been discussed the compulsory attendance clause has 
been largely ineffective. 

As has been observed, the parents are merely compelled to make 
the children stay in school once they’have been enrolled, but are 
not required to enrol their children when they arrive at the appro- 
priate school age. Moreover, the penalty for violating the provision 
is much too lenient. It is obvious that a stronger penalty, as well 
as a provision obliging parents to send their children of school age 
to school, is urgently needed to make the statute more effective. 
This is on the legal side. There should, of course, also be effective 
implementation by an adequate system of checking, and enough 
primary schools to accommodate all children of school age year 
by year. When this has been accomplished the next step should 


be the extension of the compulsory period to the age of 12 or the 
completion of the elementary course. * 


appreciable progress for the 
compulsory education programme is unlikely. 


to be making one-year rapid 


two-years rapid 
progress. On the other hand, i i EU y ae 
first grade he would be statist 
sessing two-years slow progress. 


The last survey of age-grade progress in the Public schools of 
the Philippines was completed in 1947. Out of every 100 pupils 
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66.89 per cent were making normal progress, 8.65 per cent were 
making rapid progress and 24.52 per cent were making slow 
progress. In other words more than one half of the pupils were 
of normal age, less than one tenth were under age and fully one 
fourth of them were over age. 

A number of factors may account for this rather high proportion 
of slow progress. First, the figures were obtained at a time when 
the school system had just been reorganized after the war, and 
there were many over-age pupils who had never attended school 
during the Japanese occupation. Second, the pupils in the rural 
areas often dropped out to help their parents during the planting 
and harvesting seasons—a practice that has already been men- 
tioned, and which naturally leads to a considerable amount of 
retardation. Third, some degree of retardation can be attributed 
to the use of English as the medium of instruction; the results of 
this policy have been discussed and analysed so frequently that it 
is now fairly well established as a paramount cause of slow 
learning. Fourth, the Bureau of Public Schools’ policy on the 
order of priority of admission may also be partly responsible. 
While the Educational Act of 1940 provided that the entrance age 
should not be over nine years, the public school authorities fixed 
the entrance age at seven years. But in view of the fact that 
applications for admission consistently exceeded school accommo- 
dations, administrators adopted the following policy: eight-year- 
olds were to be given top priority, followed by the nine-year-old 
group and finally by the seven-year-olds. Of course the logical 
result was not only the raising of the entrance age but also general 
‘over-ageness’ on the part of the elementary-school population. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS AND THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Philippine school system is made up of two co-ordinate 
branches—the public schools and the private schools. The general 
pattern of organization consists of four years of primary (Grades 
I-IV); two years of intermediate (Grades V-VI); four years of 
high school and four years of collegiate courses. The primary and 
the intermediate grades together are called the elementary schools. 

The administration of education is vested in the Department of 
Education, an executive department under the general super- 
vision of the President of the Philippines. The department is 
headed by the Secretary of Education who is appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Commission on Appointments, 
and holds office until the term of office of the President expires or 


* A. Isidro, The Philippine Educational System. Manila, Bookman, Inc., 1949, p. 104. 
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until his successor has been appointed and qualified! There is 
also an Under-secretary who performs the duties of the Secretary 
in case of absence or illness? Among other things, the Secretary 
controls, directs, and supervises all bureaux and offices under his 
jurisdiction; he appoints all subordinate officers and employees 
within his department whose appointments are not expressly 
vested by law in the President of the Philippines, and makes 
recommendations for positions within his department to the 
President? Equally significant are his powers and duties with 
respect to the private schools, colleges and universities, and his 
relation to the University of the Philippines. In the former he 
is responsible for maintenance of a general standard of efficiency, 
exercising supervisory, inspectorial and regulatory powers.’ It is 
within his province to grant any private educational institution 
permission to open, and ultimately to bestow official recognition 
on it, which gives the right to confer certificates and diplomas for 
the courses for which the recognition has been extended. He 
sees to it that private schools, colleges and universities comply 
with minimum requirements on coursés of study, instructional 
facilities and qualifications of teaching personnel. With reference 
to the University of the Philippines, he is ex-officio Chairman of 
the Board of Regents, the governing body of the university. Thus 
he is probably the only official who has a hand in all spheres of 
educational activity in the Philippines, . 

The Department of Education has executive supervision over 
the Bureau of Public Schools, the Bureau of Private Schools, the 
Bureau of Public Libraries, the Board on Textbooks, the Philippine 
Historical Committee, and the Institute of National Language.? 


a 


THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Act No. 74 is the organic school law of the Philippines, It set up 
a Department of Public Instruction, under a General Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Act No. 477 substituted the name 
Executive Order No. 94, S. 1947, 
Administrative Code, Sec. 79. 
Ibid, Sec. 79 (B); (C); (D). 
Commonwealth Act No. 180, Sec. 1. 


Sec. 4. 


2 
Ibid., Sections 3 and 4. 

Act No. 1870, ‘An Act For the Purpose of Founding a University of the Philippi ? Sec. 4- 
Executive Order No. 94, S, 1947, Sec, 84. sity of the Philippines, etc.” Se 


Act No. 477, Sec. 2. 
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Bureau of Education for Department of Public Instruction, and 
Executive Order No. 94, S. 1947, changed it to Bureau of Public 
Schools. x 

The Bureau of Public Schools administers the public school 
system and supervises the general school interests of the Philippines 
in accordance with the laws of the land. It is also charged with the 
conduct and management of all special schools supported by the 
National Government! e E 

The bureau is administered by the Director of Public Schools, 
who is a presidential appointee. He possesses extensive powers. 
He has the right to establish primary schools and high schools, 
prescribe the curricula for the different levels of instruction, fix 
the salaries of teachers within his jurisdiction, prescribe the 
authority to be exercised by the principal teacher of each school, 
attend to the construction of school houses, determine the towns 
in which national teachers shall teach, decide the rules of hygiene 
to be followed in the schools, hold normal institutes for teachers,? 
and recommend to the Secretary of Education the men and women 
who shall fill'the more important positions in the bureau. He also 
exercises general supervision over the entire bureau, examines and 
passes upon all estimates for funds made by the division super- 
intendents, and forwards them with his recommendations to the 
Secretary of Education. The Director of Public Schools may 
discharge the duties,of a division superintendent in case of the 
latter's absence; or he may designate some other officer of the 
bureau to perform such duties temporarily. He is likewise required 
to give an annual report of his administration to the Secretary 
of Education, in which he recommends legislation relative to 
education which he deems necessary. The assignment of any 
superintendent or teacher to work in any division or branch of 
the bureau is another power vested in the Director of Public 
Schools. This power, however, is limited in the sense that any 
action concerning such assignments must meet the approval of the 
Secretary of Education.* 

'The Assistant Director of Public Schools is also a presidential 
appointee; he performs the duties of the Director during the 
absence or disability of the latter, and such other duties as may 
be required of him by the Director.5 

Present organization of the bureau: 

I. The Director of Public Schools. 

II. The Assistant Director of Public Schools. 
+ Administrative Code, Sec? 909. 
* Loc. cit. 
3 Act No. 477, Sec. 2. 


* Administrative Code, Sec. 911. 
* Act No. 1407, Sec. 22. 
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III. The General Office Force. 
A. Promotional Divisions. 
1. Curriculum Division. 
Instruction Division. 
Publications Division. 
Research and Evaluation Division. 
Vocational Education Division. 
Adult Education Division. 
. Home Economics Division. 
B. Administrative Divisions. 
1. School Finance Division. 
2. Property and School Plant Division. 
3. Records Division. 
4. Personnel Division. 
IV. The Field Force. 
A. Division Superintendents. 
B. Division School Supervisors. 
C. Normal School Principals, Supervisors of Training 
D 


EO REFS ols) 


Departments, Instructors, and Critic "Teachers. 


- District Supervisors and Secondary School Principals. 
Classroom Teachers. 


School administration in the Philippines is a highly centralized 
affair; a direct line of authority runs from the Secretary of 
Education to the Director of Public Schoo!s through the super- 
intendents and lower officials and finally to the classroom teacher. 
It is argued that the conditions which led to this high degree of 
centralization have long ceased to exist, and that some kind of 
decentralization is called for. For the present, however, the business 
of decentralizing school administration seems to have been sub- 
ordinated to the more compelling problem of school finance. 


cz] 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In 1950, the Bureau of Public 
objectives which were to be im 
they constitute the present obj 
they are quoted in full.1 


Schools established a series of 
plemented as soon as possible. As 
ectives of the public school system 


"Administration and Supervision 
"t. To study the possibility of adopting the community school 
service programme and to develop a suitable administrative 
organization for its implementation. This programme en- 
* Bureau of Public Schools Memorandum No. 51, S. 1950, "P t f Public 

Segali inr le School Yearrosg keep t 26 7 1050, Program of the Bureau. of Pul 
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visages the school in every community, particularly in the 
rural areas, as the centre of community-improvement 
activities under the leadership of the teachers and with the 
active co-operation of the people through local associations 
and service agencies. 

To make adjustments in the administrative machinery that 
will bring about democratic relationships among the teachers 
on all levels; between the pupils and the teachers; and 
between the teachers and the people. Group action is the 
keynote of school administration or practice; and the 
recognition of the dignity and worth of the individual is the 
basis of all democratic processes. 2 

To generalize the community-centred school movement for 
the improvement of community living. 

To leave the organization and operation of the community- 
centred school to local leadership so as to make the movement 
and'its programme responsive to local needs and problems. 
To direct the work of the schools toward the following areas 
of livirig: (a) economic security; (b) food production; (c) 
peace and order; (d) hygiene and sanitation ; (e) home 
improvement and beautification; (f) civic life; (g) moral 
life; (h) recreations. um. 
To improve and expand school plant facilities geared to the 
needs and problems of community life so that the schools 
may become real educational and social centres for both 
the youth and the adults. : i 

To gear the schools to the national economic development 


programme by expanding and vitalizing the vocational and 


practical arts courses. . em i 
To intensify the vocational phases. of instruction including 
provision for more work-experience and richer curricular 
offerings with a view to adapting school work to the varying 
conditions and needs of the community. 

To help improve the economic well-being of the community 
by engaging in a wide campaign of information regarding 
scientific farming and the eradication of plant pests and 
animal diseases, and by encouraging and assisting in the 
development of home industries and in the organization of 


co-operatives. 
In collaborati 
to embark on a vigorous camp: 
in such activities as ‘ 
(a) efficient garbage and sewage disposal ; ; 
(b) scientific methods of handling manure and night soil; 
(c) proper construction of cheap but sanitary privies; 


on with the health agencies in the community, 
aign for health improvement 
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(d) proper safeguarding of drinking water; : ) 
(e) prevention and elimination of communicable diseases. 

11. To co-operate with and lead in the co-ordination of all 
community agencies and organizations, as well as other 
schools, so that through group action and processes com- 
munity improvement and welfare will be fostered. 

12. To enlighten the people in rural areas in the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy by such means, 
for example, as disseminating information on the current 
fiscal problems of the government and on its foreign relations, 


and engaging in a systematic campaign for the restoration 
of peace and order. 


‘Fundamental and Adult Education 


"To provide a more intensive programme of adult education. Over 
50 per cent of our people are illiterate, about four and a half 
millions of whom are beyond school age and out of school. These 
underprivileged masses should be emancipated not only from this 
educational blackout but also from the bondage in which their 
economic, health, civic and cultural handicaps have placed them. It 
need not perhaps be said that their submerged status has impeded 
the development of the democratic way of life in the Philippines. 

‘In Memorandum No. 32, S. 1950, the goals of various adult 
education activities for the school year 1950-51 are well defined. 
The memorandum gives the objectives of the following aspects of 
the fundamental and adult education programme of the Bureau 
and offers suggestions for their implementation: (a) literacy work; 
(b) economic improvement; (c) citizenship training; (d) health 
and home life; and (e) social and cultural improvement, It is 
expected that this memorandum will be used to t 
possible advantage by community and adult educatior 


“Curriculum 


he greatest 
n workers. 


ated by the National Council 
by Executive Order No. 2 in 
education. 
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be glad to extend all possible help in checking or improving 
them. The superintendents of Bulacan and Cagayan are among 
those who have conducted surveys in their divisions. Other 
superintendents who wish to consult with these officials may 
communicate with them directly. 

3. To make adjustments in subject matter content or in curricular 
offerings and through them effect community improvement. 
The demand for this change is urgent. To reorienting school 
activities in order that these may become more effective 
instruments of child growth and community improvement. 

4. To lay greater stress on citizenship education as outlined in 
the Bureau of Public Schools handbook, Teaching the Ways of 
Democracy. It is equally important that there is stress on 
promoting international understanding through the study of 
the contributions of the different nations to world peace and 
civilization. 

5. To take up community problems in schools as often as 
practicable and to see to it that those already incorporated in 
the school programme are effectively taught and practiced to 
the end that they improve the life of the people. — 

‘The following observations were made at the last superintendents’ 

convention in Baguio: (a) that school teaching has not reached 

home practices and community living; (b) that approved social 
usages are not sufficjently utilized by the teachers; and (c) that 
community resources are not utilized in enriching the school 

rogramme. 

É "The superintendents, supervisors, principals and teachers should 


feel free to initiate curriculum study and development to meet 


local needs and problems. The results of such study should be 


reported to this office from time to time. 


“Teacher Education 


*1. To secure general acceptance among teachers and laymen of 
the basic educational philosophy and the underlying principles 
of the community school and the school-community service 
programme, expressed as follows: 

‘Underlying principles: 
(a) Education is a social 
ment and community 


function in terms of child develop- 
improvement. r 
(b) Education is a continuous process. The child as well as 
the adult must be included in the educational process. | 
(c) All social agencies should co-operate and participate in 
the purposing, planning, carrying out and evaluating of 
the programme of community improvement. 
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x, 


*3. 


‘4. 


(d) The schools should lay more emphasis on co-operative 
activities for the improvement of community living, to 
make character education and citizenship training more 
effective and functional. 

To educate teachers as well as laymen in the techniques and 

procedures of school-community collaboration. 

To encourage and guide teachers in the field to supplement 

courses of study or, in general, tochave such an active part in 

co-operative curriculum development as will enable them to 
discover community resources and problems and to utilize 
these for enriching the educational programme and improving 
community life. 

To “organize the in-service education programme so as to 

include supervisors and administrators with a view to orienting 

them to the philosophy, principles, objectives, techniques and 


procedures of the community-school and the school-community 
service movement.’ * 


THE PRIMARY CURRICULA ? 


Before the passage of Commonwealth Act No, 586, the general 
primary curricula were as follows:1 


aa No. of minutes a week 
STEM Grade I Grade ll Grade III Grade IV 


` Opening Exercises, . 
Arithmetic . . 


50 50 50 50 


PIE Inu Ae e 150 200 200 200 
Character Education and Citizenship 

Training (twice a VIZ T e 40 40 40 40 
Drawing. . COACTIS S GU 4 v. 75 75 75 -— 
Drawing and Music... . . . : — — — 100 
Sino CT e e ia Res eode 100 100 100 = 
Health Education (3 times a week) 60 60 60 60 
Gardening and Elementary Science — — —— 175 
Elementary Science . OE e e — — 125 - 
Home Geography , . ceci MUN — — 150 
PANTER lo 2o 01 CN 300 = E E 
Language and S, cing E s. — 
Physical AA a s es ni pé 


Pr 


: I I I — 
eparatory Military Trai (E us 15 


a ning and 
Physical Education . . 1 TOES = = = 275 

Reading and Phonics d dE Oden 
Social Studies . | | | edb, bot T ae 2 jim zr 
Mritino a CN. n 75 75° 75 100 

Tonea ae eee NM 


D475 1,6650 1,675 1,800 


* B. P. S. Bulletin, No. 15, 
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When the Act went into effect the following curricula replaced 
them: 


A. Primary Curriculum (Emergency) 


Subject No. of minutes (per day) 


Opening Exercises . ... . Me a > sm += S 10 
20 


Arithmetic 4 ss & ox 9 3 7 EPIS CE US 


Training and Health Education) 20 
Recess. . nano o scm vod POSUERE EN Rr £30 
Language e s o 6x mafi aie ee ee 20 
PHONICS: . 6 S523 ee vou sie I 
Reading. . 20 
MUSIC. sonum so 8 d aro dE DERE 20 
Watine ae e s a 08 el = TRE ae 
National Language . s € Sie BE 
Spelling, so 4 as xor ERR an 
Gardening .' mE Ms zi 

230 


TOTAE. . 2: o 5E $ V RN BE 


the one used in the City of Manila 
here is a shortage of buildings. For 
Is each, under two teachers, are 


The preceding curriculum is 
and in other places where t 


each room, two classes of 60 pupi 1 e 
organized, one class to occupy the room in the morning and the 


other in the afternoon. This arrangement Aceon monar me 
greatest possible number of children with the leach available. 
In regions where it is, not convenient to adopt the emergency 


plan, the following curriculum is used: 


B. General Primary Curriculum (Double-Single-Session Plan) 


No. of minutes (per day) 


Subject 

Opening Exercises p + - °° °° i ; ; ; p 
Reading and Phonics . . - - = °° °° 757 ane 2: 
Language and Spelling -> < °° °° ^M 3o 
Arithmetic . . DRESS m 7 as 20 
Müsiciánd Writing -oe «o EL eS Oe n 
d Studies . .. s 3095. VADER eee 3 

ational Language d 40-12 oceans E 
Free Period P ding Pre-Military Training, Physical P 

Education and Health Education) - - Leva. s ns 
160 


Torat. 
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Tt will be noted that there has been an appreciable reduction of 
the time spent in school by the child, and that it has been necessary 
to fuse certain subjects such as Health Education and Character 
and Civic Training to permit their inclusion in the new programme. 
The result has been that the child spends only half as much 
time in school as he used to do under the old system; but while 
more children have been accommodated in the schools by virtue 


of the new,system, the results of instruction have understandably 


deteriorated. 
The Teaching of Language! 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the elementary curriculum 
is the emphasis given to language. The pupil’s progress in school 
work is measured largely by his ability to use English, which is the 
medium of instruction in all subjects, except the Filipino national 
language. 
glish are stories, 
nities for speaking 
but also in the 
p. Native games, 
en advertisements 
ng. 
stories and encourage 
€ principal characters, 
ies constitutes another 
h expression. 
€ able to converse about 
tories, and should have 
including the names of common 
ol. After Grade II he should be 


* A. Isidro, The Philippine Educational System, op, cit., pp. 117-19. 
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The Teaching of Reading! 


The basic aim in the primary grades is to train the child to 
comprehend the printed page. The reading programme begins by 
the introduction of new words to the children—a process which 
continues until they can read without the help of the teacher. In 
the attainment of this objective oral reading is to a great extent 
utilized. e 

Since the typical Filipino child starts schooling with'hardly any 
English vocabulary, the teacher's first concern is to teach him a 
number of common English expressions before he is asked to read. 
Formal reading is generally not introduced until about 10 weeks 
after the school opening, for it has been noted that children for 
whom reading is deferred until they have acquired an adequate 
oral vocabulary accomplish more than those who are compelled 
to read immediately. 

The pre-reading phase includes conversations about familiar 
experiences, games, pets, nature study, and household activities. 
Initial lessons are given on the blackboard. Textbooks are illus- 
trated attractively to stimulate interest, and vocabulary develop- 
ment is graded carefully. 

In the second grade thi 
mental reading habits such a 


e chief purpose is to develop the funda- 
s span of recognition, speed of 
recognition, rhythmjcal progress along the lines, and accurate 
sweep of the eyes from the end of one line to the beginning of 
another. To develop the mechanics of reading the teacher utilizes 
interesting subject matter and supplementary reading materials. 
She also introduces questions about words. When the child starts 
to comprehend the meaning of words and sentences in the text, 
reading becomes more formal. At the end of Grade II the child 
should be able to read without difficulty any reader prescribed for 


that level. . 

The reading work in Grade I 
ment of mechanics begun in 
reading, however, efforts are ma! 
and to stimulate the child to re 
Completion of this grade should fin 


Speed and understanding. A i 
Reading in Grade IV aims at broadening experience through ex- 


tensive silent reading and expressive oral reading. The drill in me- 
chanics and the expansion of vocabulary are continued. By the 
end of Grade IV the child should be fluent in oral reading, know 
how to use the dictionary, be able to derive and retain ideas from 
the printed page, and possess the beginnings of correct study habits. 


II is a continuation of the develop- 
Grade II. In addition to formal 
de to encourage a love of books 
ad clearly and articulately. 
d him reading silently with 


1 ` 
A. Isidro, op. cit., pp. 117-21- 
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The Teaching of Writing and Arithmetic 


The teaching of writing aims to enable the pupil to write legibly 
and rapidly and with the least fatigue. For this reason much 
importance is attached to developing the correct writing position, 
the performance of correct movements, the formation of letters, 
and the acquisition of reasonable speed. The teacher aims to make 
all these a matter of habit. Š 

After Grade I the pupil should be able to write all the letters 
of the alphabet with good arm movement and a modicum of 
correct form. The work in the upper grades should ultimately 
result in reasonably rapid and accurate writing. 

Because ofits mental and social values, arithmetic is an important 
subject. Filipino children usually have difficulty in understanding 
problems in arithmetic because of the language handicap. They 
must learn English before they can be expected to comprehend 
and solve arithmetical problems. In the primary grades the work 
in arithmetic centres around drill in the fundamental operations 
and is designed to develop facility in the use of nurbers, ability 
to think logically and to concentrate, and habits of accuracy. 


The Teaching of Social Studies? 


The acquisition of desirable habits and attitudes constitutes the 
chief aim of the course in social studies, The subject is intended 
to develop understanding of different social groups, formation of 
correct habits and attitudes toward health, cultivation of ideals 


that promote social welfare, love of country, and appreciation of 
democracy. 


Since the social relations occur in a 
course tries to achie 
chief 


tes and teachers. Social 
the focal point of social 
in the fourth grade, the children 
€ history and government of the 
country, 

The course in so 
character educatio; 
preserve subject matter divisions, 
familiar to the children are discusse 
hygienic, and attempts to solve the. 


cial studies combines 


geography, civics, history, 
n and health educati ; : 


on. No attempt is made to 
Instead, problems that are 
d, whether moral, social, or 
m are made."The course tests 


* A. Isidro, op. cit., pp. 122-24. 
* Ibid., pp. 122-24. 
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the resourcefulness of the teacher in discovering interesting 
problems within the community. 

With hardly any exception the curricula described prevail 
throughout the public primary schools of the Philippines. Observers 
have often remarked that the traditional character of the subjects 
as well as the practice of the double-single session plan combine 
to make them somewhat inflexible and inadequate. There is 
however, a noticeable trend toward relaxing the hitherto rigid 
adherence to courses of study prescribed by the Bureau of Public 
Schools, and allowing greater freedom to teachers in the choice 
of materials and’ methods, particularly in the social studies. The 
courses of study are now undergoing revision for the purpose of 
stimulating greater teacher participation in curriculum-making. 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL o 


One of the most encouraging trends is the community school 
movement.'Spearheaded by a group of aggressive and far-sighted 
division superintendents, it bids fair to become in time a national 
movement. It affects primary education because it 1s at this level 
that its most energetic efforts are directed. What were its beginnings 
and what are its basic assumptions? 
First, it started with a dissatisfaction, long felt but unexpressed, 
with the results of the educational system. Next, educators, 
American observers, school officials and even laymen began to 
voice this sentiment openly. In editorials, in conversations, 1n 
official statements, the feeling that four decades of American 
education had not resulted in any noticeable improvement in our 
rural communities was given full expression. The most frequently 
quoted statement was made by the late Dean Francisco Benitez: 
‘An American friend of our people, a M d 
ili es after 
S. E hocl came bash ae “Everything has 


30 years. His observations are 1 
changed except the ta0.? He lives m the same old hut and keeps 


the same old pig." That in the years during wach eur p 
Was progressing and prospering the rural s er S ou ave 
remained at a standstill is an indictment of the impleme f 

of the Government’s social and economic plans. ..- dn a to 
be effective education must marshal together all the social du 
for community improvement, and put them to work to raise the 


level of life i ' ities.” 
ife in our rural commun S "E 
Or, as one on our most enlightened superintendents put it: 


i XXV, Oct. 1946. 

: E Benitez, ‘Editorial, The Philippine Journal of Education, Vol. XXV, Oct. 194 
ommon man. gun d 
FAR Lave Pull Donec pf Batons Mao) mang Wc Pablsfangi Gas oS cmo 
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‘Take away the galvanized iron roofing, the sewing machines, 
the jeeps, the radio, take away evidences of twentieth century 
technology from our typical barrio, and you have a community 
essentially (and shockingly) as Magellan saw it when he discovered 
the Philippines.’ E : 

But why? Because the effects of school instruction did not go 
beyond the premises of the school building, because most of the 
children who entered Grade I with great enthusiasm dropped out 
one or two years later without attaining functional literacy, 
because teachers were mainly occupied with helping these children 
learn a foreign language (English). And so the vicious circle 
went—the child went to school to learn, but sooner or later forgot 
much óf what he learned and thus reverted to the ways of his fore- 
fathers! These are some of the most palpable reasons. The final 
step was the decision to do something about the situation, and thus 
was born a general acceptance of the community school movement. 

The subject was discüssed at the conventions of the Philippine 
Association of School Superintendents (PASS). As stated in the 
1950 Yearbook of that organization, the purpose óf the super- 
intendents’ project was 5... the launching of an educational 
programme aimed at lifting the masses, through the leadership 


of the school, from their present state of comparative illiteracy, 
economic instability and social inefficiency.'? 


The Community School in Iloilo 


Under the dynamic leadership of José Aguilar, the division of 
Iloilo set the pace in operating community schools. The experiment 
actually began at the S. Barbara High School in 1948. The 
process has been described as a continuing one, of experimentation 
and discovery. The experiences of the Pupils, the citizens, the 
teachers and school officials of this province are recounted in 
Aguilar’s This Is Our Community School. 

“At the very beginning the school called an assembly of parents 
and discussed with them a community programme based on a 
rvey. a favourable response, but verbal 
response is different from action as teachers found out to their 

visit, itself a very old technique. The 
work was hard going until they 


5 struck it rich with a poor home. 

The improved home, poverty notwithstan 

a flower and vegetable garden, 

the ground under the kitchen 

| A: Isidro, Principles of Education Applied to the Philippines. 

* D. M. Andres, ‘Foreword’, Education in Rural vere for 
Bookman, Inc. p. viii. 


* J. V. Aguilar, This Is 


y ding, was there to see: 
a simple drainage-ditch to empty 
of foul Water; a, well-kept toilet; 


ity, 1950, p. 328. 
1950 Yearbook. Manila, 


Quezon 
Better. Liviy 


Our Community School. Manila, Bookman, Inc., 1951, p. 27. 
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partitioning to provide privacy; neatly arranged sala, bedroom. 
eating place and kitchen, framed pictures on suitable parts. School 
children went to see it; parents, too, went to see it. The school had 
literally unearthed gold. Thereafter, other homes wanted to shine 
like the first discovery. Discoveries of this kind produce chain 
reaction: they impregnate an otherwise dull community atmo- 
sphere and beckon the people to greater and more difficult 
adventures.’ v 
_ Thus was adopted the experiment 
in establishing a reading centre. By the simple act of transferring 
the centre from the high school building to a former shed where 
three barrio roads converge, attendance soared from zero to an 
average of 8o persons daily. Its second location was a place that 
people passed daily to and from the market and in which they 
could read and rest at the same time. Eventually the people tore 
ial construction. 


down the shed and put up a more substanti: 
Another ramification was an unforeseen by-product of the 


experiment with vernacular as the medium of instruction in the 
lower grades, started in July 1948. By 1949, children in the 
experimental classes were reading whatever local materials were 
available, both at home and in school. Some parents of these 
children were illiterate. Taking notice of the unusual literacy of 
their children, they would sit with them at night, read with them, 
Write with them. Subsequently it was discovered that of the 108 
adults who were illiterate when their children enrolled in the 
vernacular classes, 25 per cent had learned to read print, 25 
Per cent to read script, and 20 per cent to write! Where all other 
methods had failed, this parent-child relationship had yielded 
completely unforeseen yet happy results in literacy. 

"These projects, started. within the community by the school, 


vitally affected classroom instruction, resulting in a tying-up of 
tices. There followed co- 


Classroom teaching and home prac 

Operative efforts between the high school and the elementary 
Schools, and zone organization which culminated in the community 
Co-ordinating council, composed of local service agencies with the 


Principal of the school as chairman. M 
By reason of these community and school activities, classroom 
Work has taken on a new meaning for the child. The group 
ithin the classroom has 


approach that was found so effective W1 


cen applied elsewhere. Elementary and high school teachers 
d the principle of group 


Sradually evolved techniques aroun € I 
Work surveys d trips, resource, visual aids, service projects. 
Traditional learning in the primary and intermediate grades has 
Siven way to integrated learning, in which the old subject matter 
fields are subordinated to a unit of study for a given period. It is 


al approach. It was also used 
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not possible heré to give a detailed description of the entire 
experiment, but it is clear that the results have been beneficial—on 
the child as well as the adult level. 


The Little Democracies of Bataan’ 


On the east coast of Luzon, in the historic province of Bataan, 
another experiment on the community school has been going on 
for the last two years. Instead of starting with one or two schools 
as in Iloilo, the project was launched on a province-wide basis, 
involving an organization that b 
and ended with the barrio lieut 
varying in scope from 
For the year 1950-51 the programme set two large objectives: 
It was thought 


The teachers, however, 
Instead, they used the psychological a 
of them would set an example by swee 


movement, the establish 


B the organization of embroidery classes for the 
women, and the beauti i 

The work of adult e ity improvement was 
b) economic conditions; 
cial 3 (d) citizenship activities; and (e) 
health and sanitation. 


* J. C. Laya, op. cit. 
* Visitation District. 


literacy; ( 
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Our chief interest lies in how the programme in these different 
aspects affected schoolwork. The schools undertook the work of 
surveying literacy in their respective territories, and a plan to 
teach the illiterate on the basis of the ‘each-one-teach-one’* 
procedure was set up. All high school students as well as older 
elementary pupils participated in the work. : 

Articles made by public school children were displayed and 
sold at the Bataan Public Schools Department Store, which is 
run by the Arellano High School under the management of the 
teacher and students of retail merchandizing. 

Reports on ratings of homes on cleanliness and beauty were 
discussed at purok meetings and classes in social studies, and 
culminated in the selection of model homes. Community songs 
were also encouraged. h i f 

These are only a few of the many ways in which work in the 
school was related to, and affected by, community activities. The 
various surveys of different aspects of community life conducted 
by the classes were in themselves educative; at the same time they 
gave rise to’ teaching units and integrated activities in the class- 


room. 


E 


: 
One literate person was to teach one illiterate per Year 
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THE TASKS AHEAD 


D 


The tasks ahead in the full development of compulsory education 
require a careful analysis of certain particular points. 


SCHOOL POPULATION 


The Bureau of Public Schools has made an estimate of the 
children who are expected to be in school for the next five years: 


Taste IV. Estimated annual enrolment in the public schools for 
the next five years! 


As of April (Primary) 1951-52 


1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
Grade I. . . 870657 881,605 8975425 914359 991,756 
Grade II . . 787,538 774014 783,47 797,809 812,865 
Grade III . . 747,55 753,280 740,344 749,653 763,104 
Grade IV . . 649,322 663,100 668,536 ^ 657,055 665,318 

ToTAL. . . 3,054,672 3,071,999 3,090,050 3,118,876 3,179,043 


Thus for the next five years, beginning with the school year 
1951-52, the Government has to provide school facilities for no 
less than 3,000,000 children. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The full enforcement of compulsory education will necessitate 
more school buildings than are now available. Before the war the 
punte schools had fairly adequate building facilities, In 1940; 
: x" a S475 pe manent and semi-permanent buildings, with 

estimated total value of about 100 milli ilitary 
operations during the war d a oer tics ail 


estroyed 85 per cent of these school 
: 5 
Data furnished by the Measurement and Research Division, Bureau of Public Schools. 
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buildings, which meant that a great many temporary structures 
had to be used. It was estimated that, at the rate school buildings 
were constructed before the war, it would take 20 years before La 
children could be provided with adequate housing facilities, even 
with the size of the enrolment as it was in 1940. 

The Bureau of Public Schools has recently completed a study 
of the cost of the buildings which will be needed to accommodate 
the children who will seek admission during the next,few years: 
1951-52, 44,015,000 pesos; 1952-53, 1,735,000 Pesos; 1953-54, 
1805000 pesos; 1954-55, 2,885,000 pesos; 1955-56, 5,415,000 
pesos. 


CHANGING PROGRAMME OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


The question of compulsory education is tied up with the recent 
agitation for the return of Grade VII and the adoption of the full- 
day session programme. The Educational Act of 1940 which 
eliminated Grade VII and permitted the adoption of double 
single-session in the primary grades has been the target of 
criticisms ever since its adoption. It is obvious, however, that a 
repeal of this Act would entail considerable increase in school 
expenditures. In 1952, only 40 per cent of the primary classes 


were having a full-day or two-session programme a day. The 
average class size in the primary grades was 46 per teacher and 
in the intermediate grades, 49 pupils. More than 43 per cent of 

ting under what was 


the intermediate school classes were opera 
locally known as the 3-2 or 5-3 plan (three teachers for two grades, 


or five teachers for three grades, where Grade VII exists). 

The restoration of Grade VII on the basis of present trends 
would necessitate an additional appropriation of 10,655,000 pesos. 
It was estimated that 89 per cent of the children who are found in 
Grade VI in the month of October eventually graduate at the 
end of the academic year, and that 60 per cent of those who 
graduate in Grade VI should enter Grade VII. In other words, 
increased appropriation has to be provided for about 225,000 
children if Grade VII is restored. 

If the school programme were to 
Session, the adoption of this plan 
appropriation of 64,012,500 Pesos, 
salaries for teachers, textbooks, supplies, 
and buildings. Eyen under the present system, 


be converted into a full-day 
would entail an additional 
representing the cost of the 
equipment and insurance, 
the average annual 


2 Two pesos-$1 (U.S.). 3 7 3 FSR: H 
J. Cayce Morrison, A Foundation Program for Financing Public Schools in the Philippines. Manila, 


Department of Education, 1952- 
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cost per pupil on a daily attendance in the province is 33-30 pesos 
in the primary grades, and 48.68 pesos in the intermediate grades. 
In the cities, the per pupil costs are higher—41.72 pesos for the 
primary grades and 64.13 pesos in the intermediate grades. For 
all schools, the average cost per pupil is 34.12 pesos in the primary 
and 50.74 pesos in the intermediate classes. In 1950-51, the 


Government appropriated the sum of more than 130,827,988 pesos 
for all public schools. : 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHER DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


With the re-opening of schools all over the country after the 
liberation of the Philippines from the Japanese, the problem of 
teacher supply became a serious one, owing to the great number 
of pupils desirous of attending classes. Although there were 
46,917 teachers in the Service atthe outbreak of the Pacific War, 
only 38,152 reported for duty by 1945. W. 
enrolment and the decrease of the numbe 
for assignment, the school officials were faced by a serious problem. 
They had to choose between these alternatives—to accept only 
enough children as could be handled by the available teachers, 
or to draft into the service teachers without professional training 
of any sort. The latter course was adopted, and early in 1945 
even high school graduates and college undergraduates without 


any preparation for teaching were recruited to teach in the newly 
organized classes, 


Various means were ado 
Saturday classes were opene 


ith the increase of the 
r of teachers available 


Teacher Selection Test, 


In 1952, 20,409 new teachers w 
schools. If the full-day session is insti 


reach 25,127. 

there need be no fear of shortage 
hen full compulsory education in the primary 
implemented. It is estimated that the number 
raduates in 1952 will be 27,165 and in 1953 


grades is effectively 
of normal school g 
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20,635. When these figures are added to the number of graduates 
who failed in the Teacher Selection Test the previous years, the 
total teacher reserve will be 40,324 in 1952 and 31,125 in 1953. 
Even assuming that 50 per cent of these candidates fail in the 
examination there will still be an over supply of teachers. It has 
been estimated that the teacher supply in 1952 will be 43,204 while 
the teacher demand will only be 20,409. The question of teacher 
supply will not therefore be a deterrent factor in the adoption 
of full compulsory education. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT LI 


The major problem of compulsory education is finance. In 
accordance with the existing law, the support of elementary 
education is a responsibility of the National Government in all 


municipalities, except in chartered cities where the intermediate 


classes are maintained by the city government. Since under these 


arrangements the Government has met with difficulties, there is 


now a proposal to return to the old law under which the National 


Government supported the primary schools and the local govern- 


ment the intermediate grades. This would mean the reversion to 
the local government of the sources of income which used to 
accrue to the municipalities before the passage of Commonwealth 
Act 586. These included the share in the real property tax, a 
share in the internal revenue allotment, 1n the tax on agricultural 
products, tax on incomes, inheritance, gifts, etc.; marriage licence 
fees, an iscellaneous taxes. : 

A cea ae of this proposal shows that even if the shares 
in the tax receipts that used to accrue to the poet ea Sg 
again given to them, they would be unable to ar t an x 
mediate grades. On account of the inequalities in the a ay o 
different municipalities, there are some which may ae e 2 
Support a programme that existed before the way ut ur great 
majority of them would have to depend on the Nationa qo 
ment for the intermediate school programme. Because o ne in 
equalities in the ability of municipalities to support a ooa pra 
gramme in Grades 5-6, it would seem desirab. e ma e 
Principle of local support embodied in the proposal, Du er E a 
the shared responsibility of national and local governmen g 


a more flexible arrangement. 


A new financial programm 
following chapter. 


e will be discussed at length in the 
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GENERAL FACTORS INFLUENCING 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


D 


There are certain general factors that influence either favourably 
or adversely the implementation of compulsory education in the 
Philippines. Six of them will be considered in this chapter, namely: 
(a) al. (b) economic; (c) religious; (d) social; (e) linguistic 
and (f) geographic. 


POLITICAL FACTORS , 


A brief review of educational development since the coming of 
the Americans in 1898 will show that the Philippine Government 
has always manifested a desire to institute compulsory education 
in the country. Upon the arrival of the Americans, schools were 
established in Manila and in other towns as so 
conditions warranted. The Americans believed, a 
not mistaken, that the establishment of schools 

winning the goodwill of the people. As previously 
1901 the Philippine Commission passed Act N 
free primary instruction in the schools estab 
this act. It was evident that from the start the 


to extend primary education to all children, 
for the construction of ce 


On as peace 
nd they were 
would help in 
mentioned, in 
0. 74 providing for 
lished by virtue of 
Government aimed 


925, after the publication of the Monroe ` 
Philippine legislature passed Resolution 


every child of school ag 
education, which is his rightful heritage’ 


‘Illiteracy is taken all over the 
and unfitness for civilized govern- 
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ment. It is a curse that brings in its train bigotry and superstition, 
corruption and anarchy. Our country must have a literate 
population, because only on the foundation of an intelligent public 
opinion can we build the structure of liberty and sound govern- 
ment.’ 

This statement from the Philippines’ foremost political leader, 
emphasizing the importance of a literate population, has never 
been challenged. It is streng evidence that the political leaders 
recognize the need for compulsory education. As a proof of this 
recognition, there is the Government’s ever-increasing expenditure 
on education: 


Taste V. Public school expenditures from 1920 to 1950! 


Total school expenditures (in pesos?) 


Year 
s ^ 
1920 18,211,539.70 
1921 22,301,718.29 
1922 22,068,939-58 
9 1923 22,202,523.49 
1924 24,529,540-55 
1925 24,148,435-49 
1926 25,424,434-32 
1927 27,619,506.82 
1928 28,994,965-98 
1929 30,588,352-11 
1930 31,0795253-54 
1931 30,264.368.55 
1932 23,888,068.35 
1933 23,886,066.35 
1934 22,957,191.85 
1935 25,053,995. 18 
1936 25,026,614.32 
1937 28,699,743-44 
1938 30,640,727-02 — 
1939-40 No complete data available 
1940-41 No complete data available 
1945-46 46,711,007.78 
1946-47 70:910,155-47 
1947-48 80,904,565.00 
1948-49 118,479,708.00 
1949-50 140,380,173.00 


2 Two pesos $1 (U.S)- 


b 

T BER, pid of Research aad Measurements, «Siabsteal Tables on Annual Parola 
Ni ite OL Ree of Schools, Pa-Gapia and: Pér Mipil Costs, Expenditures and 
Number of Seven-Year-Old Children.’ 
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The foregoing table shows the increasing amount of appropriations 
set yearly by the Government for the maintenance and operation 
of public schools. 

Of the entire budget appropriation for the fiscal year 1949, 
the Government spent no less than one third on education. This 
fact attests to the Government’s recognition of the prime im- 
portance of education. That the people likewise realized its import 
is indicated, by the yearly increase im school enrolment reported 
earlier. Speaking of the accomplishment of the first year of his 
administration, His Excellency the President of the Republic of 
the Philippines, the Hon. Elpidio Quirino, said:1 

‘Ever since the establishment of the public school system in the 
Philippines, there was not a year in which the parents did not 
complain because of lack of room for their children. Under 
previous administrations (American Commonwealth, and even 
during the first few years of the Republic of the Philippines), there 
had been a recurrent school crisis. Since last year—my first year 
in office—we have solved that. 

"Having started life as a humble barrio school teacher-at 12 pesos 
a month and having had occasions to observe how parents suffered 
to see their children out of school for lack of room, I centred my 
attention on that problem as soon as I was placed in authority 
to solve it. The record of this Administration proves that despite 
the enormous increase in enrolment since last year no children of 
school age are out of school for lack of room, and no mother 
hereafter need feel apprehensive that her boy or girl will have 
no place in the public school.’ 

Two important laws passed by the Philippine legislature deserve 
mention: Republic Act No. 312 providing for an increase in the 
salaries of public school teachers, and Republic Act No. 660 
providing for teachers’ security and old age. These two measures 


aimed to attract better-trained teachers and keep them in the 
service. 


As mentioned earlier in this re 
1940 was passed in order to 


ca r ide. 
It shows the strong desi Sa DES 
compulsory education. 


From these facts and figures it is evi 
; : 5 evident that the rnment 
1s committed to the impl i kis i 
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should be educated in order to participate intelligently in the 
affairs of the Government. ` 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


In considering the economic factors which influence the application 
of compulsory education, it is necessary to examine the resources 
of the country, the economic status of the people, the prevailing 
land ownership, the system of taxation and the phases of economic 
life which impede the schooling of children. 


Resources of the Country 


The Philippines has an approximate land area of 29,740,000 
hectares, 18,162,668 of which are available for agricultural, 
industrial and other purposes. The total area actually cultivated 


is 3,953,810.6 hectares, representing 22 per cent or a little oaen 
1 Wit! 


one fifth of the total land area available for cultivation. 
such an extensive area for agriculture and with a variety of plant 
life adapted to the soil and climate of the country, it is estimated 
that the Philippines can feed a population twice the present size 
and still be able to export food. According to the U.S. Economic 
Survey to the Philippines: 
‘With a progressive programme for agricultural development 
the Philippines could not only be self-supporting in nearly all 
foods except wheat flour but could expand materially the output 
of present export crops and could encourage the production of 
additional crops that offer great promise.'? . 
'There are great forests and mineral resources. Many rivers 
can be harnessed to produce electric power for mining, lumbering, 
manufacture and agriculture. One of the rivers in Mindanao has 
been surveyed for dams and generating plants. From this source 
alone it is estimated that 700,000 kilowatts of power could be 
produced. At present a power plant is being built at Maria 
Cristina Falls to generate power for chemical plants, aluminium 
furnaces and other industries. Similar development is being done 


in the A, river of Luzon. 
y E there is no doubt that the 


With these available resources, r b t 
afford to pursue consistently its policy of 


onsidering, however, the present economic 
come doubtful. 
Facts and Figures. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 


country can potentially 
compulsory education. C 


status of the pegple one may be 


Ne n 
Philippines. Bureau of the Census and Statistics. 


1950, p. r. Ne B ! 
£ United Suid Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines. Technical Memoranda (Appendices) 
on the Report. Washington, D.C., 1950- 


GOMPULSORY EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Economic Status of the People 


The census of 1948 gave the total population of the Philippines 
as 19,234,182 divided roughly by ages as follows:1 


Age Group Population 
Under 5 2... . 3,254,000 
5-9. + + + + + 3,254,000 
10-14 + + + . 2,395,000 
poet Otte Tet AP er 1,671,000 
pom cee zT. 25 .7,060,182 
«60 years up sts os e 4 a x « 1,000,000 

Tora... -19,234,182 


The same census estimafed the total ma 
at 4,500,000 divided as follows: farm, 3, 
and white collar, 400,000. The total female workers over 18 years 
numbered in all 1,250,000 distributed as follows: farm, 500,000; 
manual, 500,000; and white collar 250,000,” 1 

According to the President's Action Committee on Social 
Amelioration, in 1948 over 90 per cent of all adult males, over 
18 years, were engaged in or seeking gainful, occupation, a total 
of 4,500,000. Seven out of every 10 males re 
as farming; two out of 10 reported other 
(transportation, manufacturing, fishing, mining, 
out of every 10 reported ‘white collar’ 


le workers over 18 years 
100,000; manual, 1,000,000 


5250,000. Of these gainfully occupied 
women, 500,000 were manual worke 


workers), 250,000 were ‘white collar’ workers (business, trade, 


‘white collar’ workers the 


; wene ight out of nine women were 
manual workers. 


On wages and incomes among the differe 


^ c nt classes of the 
population the committee wrote:4 


, PACSA, Philippine Social Trends. Manila, 
? Ibid., pp. 15-16, 

? Ibid., p. 16, 

* Ibid, p. 18. 


Bureau of Printing, 1950, p. 17. 
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Putting the average yield per hectare at 20 cavanes of rice on two 
hectares, which is approximately the average size of individual 
farms, a farmer earns the modest amount of 440 pesos. According 
to official estimate an average family of five needs 6.50 pesos a 
day or 195 pesos a month or 2,340 pesos a year to meet the 
ordinary normal needs of life at current prices: 

‘From this standard, which cannot be considered as a satis- 
factory one, wages and ineomes evidently are far below living 
level. Even using the 1948 per capita income of 219.79 pesos as 
determined by the national income, the income still falls way 
under the bare existence needs which has been estimated at 
2,340 pesos per family of five or 468 pesos per person per year.” 

The low income of the farmers may be attributed to (a) the 
primitive method of cultivation; (b) indifference to the selection 
of better yielding varieties of seeds; (c) ignorance of the advantage 
that accrues from the use of fertilizer; (d) absence of credit 
facilities; KO devastation caused by plant pests and rats; (f) 
destruction wrought by typhoons; (g) little diversification of crops, 
resulting iv unemployment during the off season; and (h) owing 
to economic necessity, the fact that the tenant shortly after harvest 
is often forced to sell his product at a very low price. 4 

How the farmers live was described by Regalado as follows: 

‘It is really apparent that the food of the farm families of the 
study was simple, if;not meagre. It was indeed found to be true 
that great economy was practiced in the consumption of food 
materials. During the months between planting and DE 
the people in'general subsisted on rice and/or a very limite 
amount of fish. Meat was rarely an item in the diet. Expenses for 
the maintenance of health among the 240 families studied were 
confined to the purchase of medicine, usually houschold remedies, 
and in very rare cases for the payment of services of physicians, 


dentists and oculists. Conditions of barrio and farm life K am 
that the people, because of relatively low incomes earned, resor 


to the services of healers and practicantes? , 
The problem of the Filipino tenant-farmer was pictured by the 


same writer as follows:? 3. 1h » 
‘With his income the average tenant-farmer maintains d 
of five, two adults and three dependants. While his childre 


increase from year to year, the area he cultivates remis ne 
same, Thus his expenditures increase but his icu x 
Stationary. One or two of his children are 1n school, necessi g 


w A 
expenditure on clothing, school requisites, etc. 


IR. Regalado, Labour in Philippine Aerielicrs Aies Talos Vols January. 1950, p. 6o. 


oc. cit, 


on 
a 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
System of Land-ownership 


In the Philippines land is the most important source of wealth. 
During the Spanish régime big landed estates were given to 
religious corporations and private individuals as reward for 
service to the Spanish crown. This concentration of land in a 
few hands affects the social and €conomic well-being of the people. 
Large profits from the land enabled the big farm owners to 
acquire more land to the detriment of the small farmers, who 


have been gradually losing theirs. The following table shows the 
land tenure in the Philippines. 


Taste ‘VI. Number of farms by type of tenure! 


Tenure Number Percentage 

Owners . LC ES a 804,786 a 49.2 
Part owners "c e re cee Malia JA 255,637 15.6 
Tenants i 

Share tenants e 547:953 33-5 

Share and cash tenants 8,652 0.5 

Cash tenants . I7,11I LI 
Farm managers 1,587 0.1 

Torar. 1,635,726 100 


From this concentr. 


ation of land ownership has resulted the 
strained relationship b 


etween the landlords and their tenants, and 
the generally poor economic conditions of the tenants, The 
increasing dissident trouble in the country may be attributed to 
this unsatisfactory condition of land tenure. 

The Economic Survey Commission to the Philippines headed 


by Dr. Daniel W. Bell described the plight of the Philippine 
farmer as follows:2 


e 


Possess. The incent 
production dies aborning when what he regards a 


share of the harvest of his work goes to the landlord.’ 


* R. Regaldo, op. cit. 
* United States, Economic Surve: 


Y Mission to the Philippines. Report, Washington, D.C., 1950, 
p. 43. 
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Among the factors contributing to this condition of land 
ownership may be mentioned the following: (a) the slow disposal 
of public lands; (b) the suitability of tenancy to rice farming; 
(c) the low labour income of the tenant; (d) the lease Conte 
and (e) social factors, principally the ignorance, illiteracy eil 
thriftlessness of the farm tenant. 

It is evident that the poverty and the low income of the farmers 
and the labouring class intpede the» application of compulsory 
education in the Philippines. Furthermore, because no machinery 
is used a great number of farm hands is needed every planting 
and harvesting season. Hence, at such seasons children of poor 
farmers are obliged to leave school either to help in the fields or 
to stay at home to do household work while the family heads are 
in the field. If family heads leave their homes to go to other places 
for work, the whole family goes and the children have to quit 
school. This condition is quite common all over the agricultural 
regions. 1 


System of Taxation 


: s ; , 
While the Government now spends a great portion of its revenue 


on education in comparison with other governmental expenses, 
the per-pupil cost of education is comparatively low. In the public 
forums conducted by the Congressional Committee, parents 
expressed their willingness to pay more tax to finance education. 

The present system of financing public education is as follows:! 

Elementary education in the municipalities is financed entirely 
by the National Government. In chartered cities primary education 
is financed by the National Government, while intermediate school 


education is financed by the city government. 

Secondary education is financed almost € 
fees with very little appropriation from provi 
A few high-school principals' and teachers’ positions ( 
are charged against National funds. 

‘Regional vocational schools are financed by the National 
Government while provincial trade and agricultural schools are 
financed by provincial governments. The vocational aid is 
distributed to vocational schools in accordance with certain bases 


Prescribed by the Director of Public Schools. 
Regional normal schools are financed by the National Govern- 


Ment with little appropriation from provincial funds for the 
salaries of critic teachers and a few instructors.’ : 
With this system of financing and the people's willingness to 


*Problems of Financing Public Education’, 


ntirely from tuition 
ncial governments. 
only Batanes) 


: t 
P. Guiang and J; De Kastro, Philippine Journal of 
cation, Vol. XXVII, April 1949, P- 594+- 
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pay the Congressional Committee believed that it is possible to 


increase the financial support of schools without placing an undue 
burden on the people. 


RELIGIONS 


The Philippines are predominantly a Roman Catholic country. 
It is estimated that more than three-quarters of the people profess 
the Catholic faith; there are however some 1,500,000 Aglipayans 
(Independent Filipino Church) and some 500,000 Mohammedans. 

During the Spanish time, the Roman Catholic religion played 
an important role in the educational development of the country. 
There was a union of Church and State, and education was 
controlled principally by the former. During the American 
occupation, the religious organizations continued their interest 
in education, thus helping the public schools to bring the benefits 
of education to the masses of our people. In 1950, the number of 
schools run by the Roman Catholic Church was:! 


ron 
No. of "Total No. 
Locations parochial Catholic 
schools schools 

Archdiocese of Manila. . . .... . , D ON TECTA 78 
DiocseofLingayan. . . . . . . . . IG 2 16 
Diocese of Nueva Cacerez (Naga). . . 19 21 
Diocese ofLipa... .. . . . . den 4 16 
Diocese of Nueva Segovia (Vigan). . . . 10 34 
Diocese of San Fernando. . Mc S. S 11 2 
Diocese of Tuguegarao . . ewe EDIT NERA 2 8 
Archdiocese of Cebu . ||) hu ME 4 17 
Diocese of Bacolod . . | . ` LN us. - 8 
Diocese of Cagayan. . . JOLIE MA 3 39 
Diocese of Calbayog. . . . | . ERN MI. = u 
DiocseofJaro. . . E e . | | pA 8 31 
Diocese/of Palon = oo A TE NN 3 24 
Diocese of Surigao ae r a 10 19 
Diocese of Tagbilaran 2 15 
Diocese of Zamboanga. . . . . E n Ro Meet 3 35 
Apostolic Vicariate of the Mountain Province 37 37 
Apostolic Prefecture of Mindoro s ? 4 "6 
Apostolic Prefecture of Palawan. 1 5 

TOTAL. r42 450 


! G. Kloester, A Study of the Parochial Se 


hools in the Philippines. Uny 
University of Santo Tomas, 1950, p. 73. 


published Master’s Thesis, 
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The latest figure (1947-48) on enrolment in these Catholic Schools 
is 57,143 in the primary schools and 11,689 in the intermediate 
schools. 

The stand of the Catholic Church on compulsory education is 
in pursuance of the following provisions of their Code of Ganon 
Law:! 

*Canon 1113. Parents are bound by a most grave obligation to 
provide to the best of their ability for the religious and moral as 
well as for the physical and civil education of their children and 
for their temporal well-being. 

Canon 1379. If there are no Catholic schools, elementary or 
intermediate .. . the Ordinary especially must see to it that they 
be established.’ ; 

It is evident then that the policy of the Catholic Church is to 
establish schools, to extend education to all the children of its 
followers, to make school attendance compulsory and to hold the 
parents responsible for giving their children the best education. 
It cannot be denied that it is helping the Government achieve 
compulsory éducation among the people. M ; 

Similarly the Protestant religion in the Philippines is helping 
the Government in educating the people by establishing schools 
and colleges. Taking the schools concerned mostly with compulsory 
education, the latest figure (1951-52) is as follows:? Kindergarten 
schools: 1 in Laoag, 3 in Iloilo, 1 in Ilocos Norte, 1 in Manila; 
Elementary schools: 5 in Manila, 3 in Mindanao, 1 in Capiz, 
1 in Cagayan de Oro, 1 in Negros Oriental, 1 in La Union; 
1 in Leyte, 1 in Laoag, 1 in Dumaguete, 1 n Iloilo, 11 in Negros 
Occidental. $ 

The total enrolment in these schools is 2,391 in the elementary 
Schools and 117 pupils in the kindergartens. 


SOCIAL FACTORS 


Before the coming of the Spaniards, the people were divided p 
four classes; namely, the maharlikas (or nobility), the freemen, t * 
Serfs and the slaves. During the Spanish time, however, the peor e 
Were divided into only two main classes: the gente ilustrada an $ e 
Sente baja. The former included those with some education, ae 
Occupying high social position and those with wealth. poo 2 
included those who had little or no education and owned ar M 
any property. They were controlled socially and economically 


by the former. 


3 
G. Kloester, op. cit., p. 11. "7 . , 
Dain suppl Dy the Oiee of Asocition of Christian Missions; Manils, January 1058: 
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Although present Philippine society does not suffer from any 
caste system, it has class stratification based on ownership of 
property, such as land, capital goods, and other resources. The 
Filipinos today may be divided into three classes: the upper class, 
composed of the wealthy, the landlords and the professionals ; 
the middle class consisting of the small capitalists and petty 
landowners; and the lower class composed of the labourers working 
either in the factory or on the farm. dt is estimated that the upper 
class constitute about five per cent of the population, the middle 
class is also small; the lower class comprises the overwhelming 
majority of the people. The members of the lower class live in the 
thousands of barrios and villages all over the islands and derive 
their meagre livelihood from the cultivation of a small parcel of 
land or by working for other people. The Philippines being a 
democratic country, the members of one class may rise into the 
next through their own efforts. The public school is open to all 
children. Because of this democratic system of education we find 
children from all walks of life in the public schools. 

The lower class make every effort to send their’ children to 
school as they greatly desire to improve their lot through better 


education. The steady increase in the yearly school enrolment is 
proof of this. 


With the grant of suffrage to women in 1 
opportunities opened to them in all phases 
education, business and trade, politics, government or public 
service and the higher professions, Filipino women are flocking 
to schools and colleges in equal proportion to the men. Writing 
on the progress attained by the Filipino women, Dr. Encarnacion 
Alzona said :! 

‘Equal Educational Opportunity—Since the beginning of the 
present century when America took over the control of our country 
as a result of her victory in the Spanish American War, 1898, our 
women have enjoyed equal educational opportunity, They have 
been admitted on the same basis as men to all professional schools 
and to all State examinations, enabling them to qualify for 
positions in the Government service. The public schools from the 
primary to the university as well as non-sectarian and even some 
sectarian colleges and universities are co-educational. Thus, all 
careers have been opened to women.’ 

With this progress attained by women, made possible through 
equal educational opportunity with men, there is no doubt that 


women would insist on compulsory education fpr both boys and 
girls. 


937 and the greater 
of modern life such as 


1 E. Alzona, ‘The Filipino Woman: A Backwar 


d Glance (1925-50), The Fookien Times Yearbooks 
Silver Jubilee Edition, 1926-51, 95 pp. 
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LINGUISTIC FACTORS 


The eight distinct languages and 87 dialects spoken in the different 

regions of the country present a serious problem in the educational 

efforts of the nation. The problem is more complicated if we 
consider the fact that the country has been using a foreign language 

(English) as a medium of instruction for more than 50 years. 

When the Americans came im1898 they, saw thg need of developing 

a common language as a medium of communication for the entire 

nation, and decided that this language should be English. Since 

that time English has been taught in schools and used as a medium 
of instruction from the first grade to the university. Today, English 
is the principal language not only in the schools but also in the 
conduct of public and private business. $ 

Realizing the difficulties incident to the use ofa foreign language 
as a medium of instruction, the Monroe Educational Survey Com- 
mission in’ 1925 suggested that experiments be conducted. to 
determine the advisability of using the dialects. On 26 October 

1939 the Secretary of Public Instruction issued Department Order 

No. 4 S. 1939 authorizing the use of the local dialects as an 

auxiliary mediun? of instruction in the primary grades. With the 

passage of the National Language Law for the purpose of de- 
veloping a Philippine national language based on the Philippine 
major languages and,its subsequent introduction in the schools, 

the language problem became more complicated. k 

Some Filipino educators believe in the adoption of the ver- 

. nacular as a medium of instruction in the primary grades. They 
believe that functional education and useful citizenship can be 
attained more easily and better through the use of the vernacular 
than through a foreign language. They cite the practice in Puerto 
ico and other countries where the vernacular is used as a mee 

Ps instruction in the lower grades and a gradual transition to the 

oreign language in the higher grades. 

è Diving ie P three Yun an experiment has been. conducted 

in the school division of Iloilo using the vernacular, Hiligaynon, an 

the English language as media of instruction to ere e 

respective effectiveness. The experiment is to be conducte! e 

Six years, After the first three-year period of the experiment, the 

Conclusions follows! ^ . 

"t. That te uie of the local vernacular, Hiligaynon, as a po 
of instruction was more productive of teaching kn ts in 
Grade I thay the use of English. Grade I pupi is Eurus 
taught reading, arithmetic and social studies throug 

* Tito Clemente, ‘The Iloilo Experiment: The Measurement of ‘Achievement’. Philippine Journal 

Education, Vol. XXVIII, November 1949, P- 266. 
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vernacular were significantly superior in these subjects to the 
Grade I pupils taught through English. 

2. That there seemed to be a transfer of training from the 
vernacular to English and from English to the vernacular, 
the amount of carry-over being approximately the same in 
both cases. - 

3. That the local vernacular, Hiligaynon, is a much more effective 
medium of instruction in the first two primary grades than 
English. This fact is particularly true in the social studies, 
language, reading and arithmetic. 

4. That there is a transfer of training in reading from Hiligaynon 
to English and from English to Hiligaynon, the amount of 
carry-over in both cases being approximately the same. 

5. The children who were taught in the vernacular in Grade I 
and in Grade II when given instruction through the medium 
of the English language in Grade III surpassed the children 


who have always been taught in English from Grade I 
through Grade III.’ 


This preliminary re 
in the primary gra 
vernacular. 
written :! 
‘The adoption of the vernacula: 
necessity because of the inability of 
schooling and because of the large 


school system. Up to now, our school system is dominantly a 
primary school system. More than 80 per cent of the enrolment in 
the public schools is found in the first four grades, of whom about 
half never go beyond fourth grade. Out of every 100 children that 
start in the first grade, 72 reach Grade II; 38 continue in Grade 
III; 45 reach Grade IV; 26 reach Grade V; and 18 continue in 
Grade VI. Only three reach the fourth year of the high school.’ 

Another advocate of the teaching of one vernacular as the 
national language writes :2 

‘In learning the Filipino national language, no one who is not 
a Tagalog, no Moro, no Visayan, no Ilocano, no Bukidnon, no 
Manobo is induced to give up his own native tongue, for it is not 
natural or easy to abandon the language of one’s fathers; all that 
is asked of such pupil or student is that he learns another language 
in addition to his own. This is not at all a difficult thing to do 
provided the work has been adequately motivated and made 
sufficiently practical, inasmuch as there usually is a good deal of 


* A, Isidro, ‘The Vernacular as a Medium of Instruction in the Primary Grades’. Philippine Journal 
of Education, Vol. XXVI, March 1948, p. 566. 


* J. Feliciano, "Education for National Solidarity’. Philippine Journal of Education, Vol. XXVI» 
March 1948, p. 568. 


port thus indicates that compulsory education 
des would be more effective with the use of the 
Arguing this point, one of the present authors has 


r in the primary school is a 
our children to have prolonged 
percentage of elimination in the 
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similarity between Tagalog and the pupil’s vernacular language. 
Actually I have noted that, if the teaching of Tagalog and the 
teaching of English by one and the same teacher are equally 
satisfactory, pupils learn Tagalog much faster and easier than they 
do English. This is as it should be, because the former language is 
not entirely foreign to the learners while the latter is.’ 

If, however, it can be proved conclusively that the use of the 
vernacular would be more effective in.fundamental education and 
citizenship teaching than the use of a foreign language, there is 
no doubt that literacy would be increased. People who have 
learned to read and write the vernacular would make use of their 
knowledge in their everyday life even after leaving school. Litera- 
ture in the vernacular would be written and newspapers in the 
vernacular would increase their circulation and usefulness. But 
some questions arise. Instead of fostering national solidarity 
through a common language we may foster only tribal unity. 
Difficulties would arise in the use of textbooks in the different 
vernaculars instead of textbooks only in the English language as 
at present. Furthermore, teachers could teach only in their own 
region where their vernacular is used. They could not transfer to 


other regions as is possible now. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 
The Philippine archipelago is divided into three big groups: the 
Luzon, the Visayas, and Mindanao and Sulu. The total land Ho 
is approximately 29,740,972 hectares; 3,953,810.64 hectares 0| 
which are cultivated.! As of 1 October 1948, the entire population 
number 19,234,182 distributed among the island groups as 
follows :? 9,451,182 in the Luzon group, 6,940,000 in the Visayan 
group, 2,943,000 in Mindanao and Sulu. i E 

The general density of population for the entire country is 
65 persons per square kilometre. The population, however, is not 
evenly spread. In Luzon the density of population is 81 per m 
kilometre, in the Visayas, 85 persons per square kilometre, and in 
Mindanao and Sulu (with Palawan), 30 persons per square 
kilometre. The most densely populated provinces are located in 
Central Luzon, Cebu and Leyte where the average Rs i 
192 persons per square kilometre. The most sparsely populate l 
Provinces are in Mindanao: Bukidnon with seven persons per 
Square kilometre, Davao with 17, and Cotabato with 18. In the 
Luzon group, Mindoro has a population density of 15 persons per 


* Philippines, Bureau of the Census and Statistics, op. cit P- T- 
PASCA, op. cit., p. 17- 
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square kilometre. All these sparsely populated provinces are good 
agricultural regions. 

While this uneven distribution of population appears to cause 
a problem to compulsory education, the real situation is different. 
Throughout the country, people congregate in towns and barrios; 
hence, houses are built close to each other. As a rule the barrios 
or villages have enough children to constitute a school population 
for a village school. At present all these barrios are provided with 
public primary or elementary schools within walking distance 
from the homes. Thus, the distribution of population is not. a 
problem in implementing compulsory education. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


OVERCOMING THE OBSTACLES TO 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


» : š 5 


The preceding chapter considered the different factors that 
influence the implementation of compulsory education in the 
Philippines. We find that four of these factors were favourable to 
the implementation of compulsory education, namely the political, 
gs social, the religious, and the geographic factors. Two of the 

ors, economic and linguistic, present obstacles. Itis the purpose 
of the present chapter to discuss the means to overcome these 
obstacles. ° á 


OVERCOMING THE ECONOMIC OBSTACLES 
» 


The crucial problem here is making the people financially able 
to send their children to school and keep them there. It was 
pointed out in the preceding chapter that the majority of our 
people, the farmers, the tenants and the labourers, do not have a 
sufficient income to meet the ordinary needs of life. Consequently 
they find difficulty in keeping their children in school despite their 
desire to give them the benefits of education. This is seen in the 
large percentage of pupil withdrawals from grade to grade. 
These questions may then be asked: What is the Government 
doing to ameliorate the economic conditions of the people? What 
measures is the Government taking to raise the production and the 
living standards of the people? 
The United States Economic Sur 
suggests :1 
_ ‘The best incentive for increased production in agriculture is to 
give a larger share of the crop to those who till the soil, to open 
to them the hope of owning their own land. The best way of 
raising the standard of living of the people of the Philippines is 
by providing them with more and better work opportunities. "This 
aring in the benefits of economic 


Will open to them the hope of sh pene on 
Progress. In agriculture, this means the possibility of acquiring 


land by tenant farmers and agricultural labourers and raising 
farm incomes through more efficient production. In industry, it 


* United States, Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines. Report, op. cit., p. 54- 


vey Mission to the Philippines 
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means the possibility of using modern techniques under efficient 
and enlightened management concerned to give employees higher 
wages and better working conditions. The opening of new work 
opportunities in all parts of the country will strengthen the 
economic position of all those who are now compelled to accept 
what employment is at hand, at wages that deny them the essential 
decencies, which make a happy and contented people.’ 

In line with the above recommendations the Philippine Govern- 
ment has passed these measures! 


€ 


I. 


"To eradicate pests, especially rats 


To give a larger share of the crop to those who till the soil 
by enacting an amendment to the tenancy law providing 
for the division of the crop in the proportion of 70 per cent 
for the tenant and 30 per cent for the landlord, the tenant 
bearing all expenses for planting and cultivation. 

To increase or raise the income of Philippine labourers or 
wage earners by enacting Republic Act No. 602 known as 
the Minimum Wage Law, requiring the employers to pay 
non-agricultural employees or workers not less thàn 4 pesos a 
day and the agricultural workers (farm tenants and domestic 
Servants not included) not less than 2.50 pesos a day.’ 
To increase the rice production in the ‘country through 
installation of irrigation Systems in several provinces. 

To establish agricultural implement pools in different munici- 
palities to loan implements, on a rotation basis, to indigent 
farmers. 

To clear thousands of hectares of virgin lands of the public 
domain in the provinces of Palawan, Cotabato, and Mindoro. 
Rice will be planted to increase food production. These 
areas may be subdivided and eventually distributed to the 
landless. 

To accelerate the distribution of lands of the public domain. 


To set up fertilizer plants to help increase agricultural 
production, 


To facilitate and encoura 
nance of private or bond 
copra and sugar, 

To stimulate and encour 
agricultural 
cially used. 


ge the construction and mainte- 
ed warehouses for rice, tobacco, 


age research to find new uses for 
products heretofore not efficiently or commer- 


1 and locusts, in order to 
prevent the destruction of crops. 


To organize branches of the Phil 


strategic points of production to 
to farmers. 


ippine Ņational Bank in 
extend short-term credits 


1 Regalado, op. cit., p. 60. 
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‘12. To purchase big landed estates in different sections of the 
country and to resell them by instalment to the present 

: occupants and other propertyless classes. 

13. To purchase carabaos from Siam and other countries in 

; Southern Asia to rehabilitate Philippine farms. 

14. The National Land Settlement Administration has under 
development the Koronadal and Ala Valley projects in 
Cotabato, Mindanao; and the Malig plains in Isabela, 
Luzon. There are now about 8,000 regular settlers in these 
projects or 40,000 persons including the members of their 
families. The settlers will eventually own their farmsteads. ° 


THE LINGUISTIC PROBLEM 


Mention was made in the previous chapter of the difficulty of 
using a foreign language as a medium of instruction in the school, 
and the results of an experiment to determine the effectiveness of 
the vernacular and of the English language as a medium of 
instruction were cited. In the views of the Joint Congressional 
Committee? ° uk 

‘If there were only one native language in the Philippines, the 
way out of the present problem would be obvious. But the presence 
of to large linguistic groups and 87 dialect groups makes the 
language situation difficult indeed. The use of the. vernacular as 
a medium of instruction would encounter several difficulties, such 
as the presence of pupils in the same class speaking not only one 
dialect but two or more dialects, the difficulty of pupils in trans- 
ferring from one dialect region to another, the problem in training 
and assignment of teachers, the expense in preparing instructional 
materials for the different dialects, and the question of whether 
the dialects are rich and developed enough to serve as media of 


instruction.’ 

The committee ther 

*. . . no radical steps should b 
the language of instruction unti 
established. Available evidence on these 
Pe Meanwhile, similar experimen 
Š oul e J H . Dy B 

It Wd the above recommendation is wise. While 
the country is waiting for more valid scientific evidence—from 
experiments to he undertaken 1n different places in the ciae 

i ilipþir ic . A Report submitte the 

G. esson and J Ho Inpede mci. Curie ch ie PIRES 
Manila, 12 December, 1949; P- 109- 


à a 
Loc. cit. 


efore recommended :* ' 
e taken on the matter of changing 
] valid scientific evidence has been 
experiments show bright 
ts in other divisions 
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on the wisdom of using the vernacular or the English language, 
education on the present lines should continue. 

The Unesco Educational Mission to the Philippines recom- 
mended: ! 

‘That the national policies requiring schools to teach the 
national language, to use English as the primary medium of 
instruction, to offer Spanish in the high schools, and to permit 
teachers to use the local dialect to assist them in teaching, be 
continued, and 

‘That within these national policies, a vigorous research pro- 
gramme, similar to that in progress in Iloilo, be expanded to 
determine: d 

"The extent to which the vernacular spoken in any community 
may be used to advantage as the medium of instruction during 
each child’s initial school period; 

"The best time for the introduction of English as the medium 

of instruction; 2 3 

"The best time for the introduction of th 
as a required subject; 

‘The best medium of instruction fo: 
of out-of-school youth and adults.’ 


e national language 


r the fundamental education 


FINANCING THE SCHOOLS TO EFFECT COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The increasing number of children secking admission to the public 
Schools every year, the demand to improve the unsatisfactory 
present system of education as a result of the Educational Act of 
1940, and the need for more buildings owing to the increasing 
school enrolment and to the destruction of school buildings during 
the war, call for an extraordinary increase of school appropriations. 

The Monroe Commission observed 25 years ago that:? *, . . of the 
many serious educational problems faced by the Filipino people, 


none is of greater importance than finance. In fact, the problem of 
finance is fundamental and the solution of 


upon the increase of revenues’. The obse 
The problem of school finance is no 
expenditure, but of 


; Unesco. Educational Mission to 


the Philippines, Report. Paris, Unesco, 
Monroe, op. cit., p. 561. 


1950, p. 22. 
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E E — years of the American régime, primary education 
z pported principally from appropriations of the Insular 
overnment for the Bureau of Education.) By 1904 the support 
of elementary education had become a matter of dual E 
bility þetween the Insular and the local governments.? The 
salaries of municipal primary teachers of Filipino nationality, the 
erection and repair of school houses, and school furniture WERE 
paid for from municipal funds, while scheol supplies and the 
salaries of American teachers were paid out of Insular funds. 
& The municipal school fund for elementary education was drawn 
fes a part of the real property tax, a part of the municipality's 
are in the internal revenue collections, the marriage, licence 
fees, and from one half of the proceeds from the cedula tax of 
two pesos on all male inhabitants between 18 and 60 years. This 
cedula tax was replaced in 1937 by the residence tax, a graduated 
Mes ranging from a basic tax of 50 centavos to an additional charge 
levied as follows:? 
(a) F or every five thousand pesos worth of real property in the 
Philippines owned by such person during the preceding year, 
the valuation to be based upon the assessment rolls of the 
,,, municipality where the property is situated, one peso; 
(b) For every five thousand pesos gross receipts of earnings 
derived by such person from his business in the Philippines 
p during the preceding year, one peso; and 
(c) For every one thousand pesos of salaries or gross receipts or 
earnings derived by such person from the exercise of any 
profession in the Philippines or from the pursuit of any 
occupation therein during the preceding year, one peso.’ 
Half the proceeds from this tax were originally allotted to the 
school fund of the cities, municipalities, and municipal districts. 
This pattern of dual responsibility for elementary education was 
generally followed until 1939; when Commonwealth Act No. 381 
nationalized the financing of primary education (Grades I-IV) 


and held the local governments res for intermediate 
he city of Manila, 


education (Grades V-VII). One exception was t 

which retained the function of appropriating funds for school 
Purposes, whether primary or intermediate, and for constructing 
primary school buildings. The acquisition of sites for primary 
School buildings also remai al responsibility for 


ned a matter of loc: 
the different municipalities, municipal districts, and cities. * These 
65, 490, 595» 682, 795- 


Appropriations for Education from 1900 
for a single month 


h, others for a quarter. 
Fourth Annual Repo? 


ponsible 


1 
Acts 11, 13, 23, 42, 54; 60 


a 19 1903. Some of thegg were 

Philippines, Bureau of Education. 
Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1994 
Commonwealth Act N , ‘An Act to Impose 
Commonwealth Act No. 381, ‘An Act Providing 
Education, and for Other Purpo: 


rt of the General Superintendent of Education. 


a Residence Tax’. 
for the Support of Pri: 


mary and Intermediate 


ses’, Sec. 1. 
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arrangements did not however prove satisfactory, and the year 
1940 saw the enactment of a new educational law, Commonwealth 
Act No. 586, which nationalized the support of all elementary 
education except in the case of the chartered cities, which continued 
to support their intermediate classes. - y 

The net effect of Commonwealth Act No. 586 was to abolish 
the school fund in the municipalities and municipal districts and 
to transfer much of it to thenational treasury, on the ground that 
since all elementary education had been nationalized, national 
funds must be augmented even at the expense of local funds. There 
is, however, no definite school fund in the national treasury. The 
National Government’s income is drawn principally from taxes— 
the excise tax, the licence, business and occupational taxes, the 
income tax, the war profits tax, the documentary stamp tax, and 
import duties. Incidental revenues include fines and forfeitures and 
sales of public domain,t All revenues not designated by law for 
the use of other governmental entities and for special purposes 
accrue to the National Treasury.? Certain portions of the internal 
revenue collections are definitely assigned to the national fund, 
and comprise possible sources of educational expenditures. 

‘As has already been noted, none of these funds is specifically 
earmarked for school purposes. ,The practice is for Congress to 
appropriate funds annually for general expenses, and to include 
educational expenses among them. The only exceptions are the 
marriage licence fees,3 which are definitely designated for school 
Purposes, and the matriculation fees which can be collected from 
intermediate pupils and which are intended for 
supplementary readers and other library books.4 

This is the general financial picture of elementary education 


today. The National Government takes care of o 
and the local g 


buildings are also financed from the N: 


the purchase of 


ization of elementary school 
us apathy and indifference 
when they should be the ones most 
hools. 

A. Isidro, The Philippine Educational System, op. cits p. 373- 

Commonwealth Act No. 466, ‘An Act to Revise, Amend and Codíly the Internal Revenue 
Laws of the Philippines’, Sec. 362. 

Act No. 3613, "The Marriage Law’, Sec, 11. 

Commonwealth Act No. 656, ‘An Act Ame, 


nding Paragraph 3 of Secti Commonwealth 
Act Numbered 586, known as the Educational Act of 1940’, Er 
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While the problem is admittedly serious, it cannot be said that 
the National Government has not been generous in providing for 
education. Every year the amount needed to accommodate all 
children of school age keeps mounting and money for the so-called 
‘extension classes’ (elementary) has had to be added yearly to the 
regular outlays; and the point appears to have been reached where 
the National Government cannot afford to spend more for 
education without undue saerifice of other Government activities. 
One of the plans to relieve the National Government of this heavy 
load is to leave the support of intermediate classes to local govern- 
ments. New and more stable sources of special revenue for 
education are also proposed to be tapped through taxation. 

The Unesco Consultative Educational Mission, for example, 
favours the levying of additional taxes, in particular the real 
property tax, for educational purposes. Thus:1 

‘Tt seems clear to the Mission that the time has arrived when 
taxes should again be levied by the local governments for the 
support of elementary, secondary and normal schools, and 
ultimately from one-fourth to one-half of the entire support of 
education should come from real property tax revenue earmarked 
for the use of the schools. This tax should be levied in the beginning 
by provincial boards and city councils, and later by provincial and 
city boards of education. Permission should be granted to munici- 
palities also to levy school taxes, if they so desire, to supplement 
the national and provincial taxes. The amounts of the national 
grants to the several provinces and cities should vary in accordance 
with their respective financial resources and needs; in each case, 
somewhere between one-half and three-fourths of the total cost 
of elementary, secondary, and normal education might well be 
borne by the National Government. Such a plan for the support 
of education could and should result ultimately in the development 
of greater local interest and pride in the schools, as well as in 


adequate school revenues.’ J z g 

The needed increase in revenue 1s expected to come trom {a) = 
additional tax on real property earmarked for the schools; (b) 
more efficient tax collection; (c) greatly increased tax e on 
many luxury goods; (d) increased rates of inheritances, particularly 
in the ‘upper brackets; (e) greatly increased rates on estates and 
gifts; and (f) sizable increases in individual income tax rates, 
his manner it is hoped that 


especially in the upper brackets. In tl 1 d th 
i i incr thout sacrificing 
public s for education may be incr eased wi ; 

xn i and without burdening the 


Other essential government services, ou 
v brief the mission would have 


individual taxpayer unduly. In l 
education in the Philippines supported partly from specific taxes, 


! Unesco, Report of the Mission to the Philippines, op. cit., p. 69- 
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particularly from those on real property, and partly from i 
grants, extended to the various local governments on the basis o! 
need and ability of the local population to support its schools. 

The Unesco Educational Missions recommended :1 

‘That additional revenue for the support of education be 
secured by: 

*Granting immediately to provinces and Cities, and at some 
later date to provincial and city boards of education, authority 
to levy additional taxes on real property for the support of 
public elementary, secondary, and normal schools; 

"Increasing tax rates in other selected areas of taxation; 

"Improving the administration of tax collection. 

"That long-range plans be developed whereby income for edu- 
cation will ultimately become adequate to provide opportunity for 
free public elementary and secondary education for all children and 
youth; free fundamental education for out-of-school youth and 
adults, with additional general and vocational education, largely 
on a self-supporting basis, for those who wish to secure it; and 
free teacher education for all those who desire it, who are qualified 
for it, and whose services as teachers will be needed by the nation; 

‘That as rapidly as possible an increasing portion of the funds 
for the support of public secondary schools be derived from public 
sources and a decreasing portion from student fees.’ 

To raise the amount necessary to copéewith the increasing 
enrolment and the reorganization of the elementary school, the 
Joint Congressional Committee submitted the following proposals :* 


Proposal No. 1 


A permanent school fund be appropriated annually by the 


Philippine Congress. The amount appropriated for elementary 


education in 1949, namely, 139,309,876 pesos should be made 
an irreducible minimum whic’ 


h should be appropriated every year 
by Congress and earmarked in the annual national budget as 
“Permanent School Fund. 


Proposal No. 2 


The followin, 

education: 

Tax No. I. One-fourth of one 
be added and earmarked for 


8 sources must be created and earmarked for 
per cent on real property tax to 


e ted, assessed, and 
collected under Sections 21 and 22-A of Commonwealth Act 

* Unesco. Report of the Mission to the Philippines, op. cit., p. 6o. 

* Peeson and Borra, op. cit, pp. 516-25. 
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Numbered 466, as amended by R.A. Number 82, at the 

following rates: 
. ‘One per centum upon the amount by which the total net 
income does not exceed 50,000 pesos; two per centum by 
which the total net income exceeds 50,000 pesos and does 
not exceed 100,000 pesos; three per centum by which the 
total net income exceeds 500,000 pesos and does not exceed 
1,000,000 pesos; and five per centum by-which the total net 
income exceeds 1,000,000 pesos.’ 

Tax No. III. A tax of three per centum aside from the income 
tax levied, assessed, and collected under Sections 22-B and 
Section 24 of Commonwealth Act Numbered 466, as amended 

2 by Republic Act Number 82, to be earmarked for education. 

Tax No. IV. A tax equal to the sum of two per centum added to 
each rate of estate prescribed in Section 85 of Commonwealth 
Act Numbered 466, be earmarked for education. 

Tax No. V. A tax equal to thesum ofone per centum added to each 
rate of inheritance tax prescribed in Section 86-A of Common- 
wealth Act Numbered 466, as amended by Republic Act Num- 
ber 83, which sum shall be increased according to the rates of 
increase prescribed in paragraphs (B), (C), (D) and (E) for the 
classes of heirs mentioned therein, be earmarked for education. 

Tax No. VI. A tax equal to the sum of one per centum added 
to each rate of gift tax payable by the donor prescribed in 
Section 109 of Commonwealth Act Numbered 466, to be 


earmarked for education. 


Tax No. VII. A tax equal to the sum of one per centum added 


to each rate of gift tax payable by the donee prescribed in 
Section 110 of Commonwealth Act Numbered 83, which shall 
be increased for the classes of donees mentioned in sub-sections 
(B), (C), (D) and (E) according to the rates of increase 
prescribed therein to be earmarked for education. 

Tax No.VIII. A tax oftwo per centum in addition to the percentage 
tax prescribed in Section 184 of Commonwealth Act Numbered 
86, as amended by R.A. No. 41 to be earmarked for education. 


Tax No. IX. A tax of two per centum in addition to the percentage 
f Commonwealth Act Numbered 


tax ibed in Section 185 o! 
M. amended d Act Numbered 525 and 


466 às amended by Commonwealth N 
R.A. No. 41 on sales of automobiles, sporting goods, refriger- 


ators, musical instruments, and others. — 

Tax No. X. A tax of two centavos in addition to each of the 
rates of amusement tax prescribed in sub-sections (A), (B), (C), 
(D). (E), (F), (G) and (H) of Section 260 of Commonwealth 
Act Numbered 466, as amen ed by R.A. No. 39; and of three 

be earmarked for education. 


and one-half per centum to 
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estimate :1 


I. 


I. 


Estimated amount from one-fourth of one 
per cent of the rates charged under existing 
laws on real estate property . o T EE 
Estimated amount from one-fourth of one 
per cent of the rates charged under existing 
laws on estate, inheritance and gift taxes, etc. 
Estimated balance of the proceeds that shall 
accrue to the National Government from taxes 
collected and remitted to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, as provided in Section 8 of 
Commonwealth Act No. 465 (pages 4 and 5, 
lines 93-108) : SEEN cur Shana - 
Estimated amount from four-sevenths of inter- 
nal revenue percentage taxes on agricultural 
products prescribed*in Sections 187 and 188 
(page 5, lines 113-19) 


. Estimated amount from proceeds of the tax 


on income that shall accrue to the National 
Government (page 6, lines pel) e eue T 
Estimated amount from the 95 per centum that 
shall accrue to the National Government from 
the tax on estate, inheritance, legacies, etc. 
(page 6, lines 127-218) . s 

Portion of the total amount in N 
5 and 6 that is expected to a 
National Government 


OS. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
ccrue to the 


To support these proposals, the Committee gave the following 


pesos 
6,941,352.23 


61,245.69 


1,337,306.86 


767,757.66 


17,401,708.82 


2,214,278.24. 


29,327,813.52 


The adequacy of these Proposals is shown in the following table: 


Comparison of income and expenditure undi 

Income 

(a) Legislative appropriation 
at present to be frozen 

(b) Income from new Sources 


pesos 


139,309,876.00 
29,327,8013.52 


Lue 
Expenditure for New Plan 


(a) Primary (Double-session 
planat 1,800 pesos per class 
(b) Intermediate (3-2 Plan 
at 1,784 pesos per class) 


) 109,479,600.00 


29,830,276.09 
ee E 
. BALANCE . 


* P. Guiang and J. De Kastro, op. cit., p. 636. 
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er the proposed plan 


pesos 


168,637,689.52 


139,309,876.00 


29,327,813-52 
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‘According to the data in this table, the new sources of revenue 
for education will leave a balance of 29,327,813.52 pesos which 
can be used to take care of the other charges in the reorganization 
programme. It should be borne in mind that not all the revenues 
from the proposed new sources are included here due to the lack 
of accurate figures. In other words, the. real revenues should be 
larger. Furthermore, if the percentage of collections from these 
sources can be improved, the income would even be greater. It is 
safe to assume therefore that these estimates are very conservative 
and may be larger when the accurate figures are obtained.’ 


To finance the construction of school buildings, it willgperhaps be 
butions of the National Government 
f the local government. The former 
easury allotment for 
e in the construction 


necessary to increase the contri 
and to raise the contribution o 
may be achieved easily by increasing the Tr 
schools. That the people will be willing to shar 
of schools is attested by the fact that some of the schools are now 
built by them through voluntary contributions in money, labour 
or material. As mentioned previously, they are willing to pay 
additional fax to support education. 

The Unesco Educational Missions recommended :? 

‘That the National Government provide aid to publicelementary, 
secondary and normal schools through financial grants made for 
the support of such schools in the provinces, in Manila, and in 
any other chartered» city that may maintain its school system 
separate from that of the provinces; 

"That the amounts of such grants be based upon need, and that 
they be in direct ratio to the number of children, youth and adults 
to be educated and in inverse ratio to the ability of the people to 


support education through a provincial or city tax on real 
property.’ 

In supp 
comments: 

‘(a) The Mission believes that, even though provinces, and any 
chartered cities maintaining their own school system, should 
levy real property taxes for the support of education there 
would also be need for national aid to education adequate 

-half to three-fourths of the 


in amount to cover from one 1 hs « 
total cost of public education. Such aid should be distributed 


to the provinces and cities in direct proportion to their 
educational needs, but for each province or city it should 
be not less than 30 per cent or more than 80 per cent of the 
total cost of its educational programme. Municipalities, as 
well as provinces and cities, desiring further educational 
services in their areas may levy additional taxes for that 


ort of their recommendations they made the following 


Unesco, op. cit., pp. 71-72- 
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*(b) 
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purpose. It is intended that the power to levy property taxes 
for education, as well as to expend all revenues for education, 
should be. given eventually to provincial and city boards of 
education. - 
The needs of the provinces and of any chartered cities 
maintaining their own school systems for national aid should 
be determined by taking into account (1) the number of 
children, youth andcadults to be educated, and (2) the 
ability of the province (or city) to finance the schools from 
the yield of a school tax on real property. "m. 
In determining the number of. persons to be educated, it is 
suggested that both the number of children of school age, 
and the number of children, youth and adults in average 
daily attendance at school during the preceding year, should 
be taken into account. The ability to support education from 
the receipt of a school tax levied upon real property could 
be determined upon some such basis as the amount that could 
be raised per child of school age through a school tax levied 
on the equalized assessed valuation of the real'property of 
the respective areas at a specified and uniform rate. 

To illustrate the Principle suggested above in connexion 
with the distribution of national aid to a province, equal 
weight might be given to the number to be educated and 
to the ability of the province to suppert education. In that 
case, of the total funds available for distribution, one-fourth 
would be allocated to the provinces in direct ratio to the 
number of children of School age, one-fourth indirect ratio 
to the number of children, youth and adults in average daily 
attendance at school during the preceding year, and one-half, 
in Inverse ratio to the amount per child of school age that 
could be raised through levying a specified and uniform tax 


r tted to each province would 
be determined as follows: 
Total number of children of school age in the 
porn ee UN. aA 
Total number of children of school age in the 
Philippines Paeep als Sc) a eo io 
Total number in average daily attendance in the 
province ERREUR ONCE ek uuu BAG 
Total number in average daily attendance in the 
Philippines Ere sw, og SAD 
Equalized assessment, per child of school age, in 
the province. . . .. _ 5o =E 
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H 


Sum of the quotients i for all provinces (e = = 


Total national aid to education ........=G 
Province’s share of National Fund = 


46«8« («9 («Boo 


£ o 2 4 

After the Survey of the Philippine School system by the Unesco 
Consultative Mission in 1949, the Unesco follow-up mission 
headed by Dr. J. Gayce Morrison, was sent to the Bhilippines 
late in 1951. The objective of the Unesco follow-up mission was 
to study and recommend practical steps relating to the financial 
support of the schools. After an intensive study of the educational 
and financial structures of the Philippines, the mission recom- 
mended the adoption of what it calls ‘a foundation programme 
for financing public schools in the Philippines’. The foundation 
programme has these characteristics: 

‘(a) It is an educational programme and the cost will be 
determined by the extent and quality of service given; (b) it is a 
partnership arrangement fixed by law between the National and 
local governments; (c) the local government is responsible for 
developing such improvement and extension of the programme as 
its people want and its resources permit; (d) the National Govern- 
ment is responsible both for stimulating local initiative and for 
guaranteeing to all children the highest level of education that 
the people will support and the resources of the Republic warrant; 
and (c) that the plan established a financial base that permits 
more adequate long-range planning both by the Department of 
Education and by the local governments or school authorities than 
is possible under present arrangements.” 


The primary aim of the foundation programme is to stimulate 


local initiative in the support of schools and to provide better 
facilities than the National Government can afford. The elementary 
schools which are to be supported jointly by the National Govern- 
ment and the local government will be made available to every 
child of elementary school age. The foundation. programme 
envisages the support of the elementary grades. Its aim is to have 
two sessions a day for every class in the elementáry schools. It will 
Seck to restore Grade VII and to have a smaller number of children 
in each class. All children between the ages of seven. and 13 
years will be accommodated in the school. The rate of tuition fees 
In the secondary schools will be reduced and a year of pre-primary 


€ducation introduced. 


1 
J. C. Morrison, op. cit. 
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The programme recommends a tax measure designed to create 
stable sources of income for the support of the public schools, both 
elementary and secondary. It differs from the- existing laws 
governing the support of public education in that it earmarks 
definite tax resources for school support and gives the local 
governments opportunities to participate in the improvement of 
their public schools. It aims to correct the defects of the school 
system resulting from the operation of the Educational Act of 1940. 

The cost of the foundation programme is to be determined by 
‘(a) the number of pupils to be served and (b) the services and 
standardseof services to be given’. By the number of pupils is meant 
the 'average number in average daily attendance for the two 
school years immediately preceding the preparation of the budget 
request, and the services to be given are interpreted to mean the 
educational standards and services obtaining in the public schools 
in 1951-52 and other increases that the Congress may make in 
1952-53: 

The financial responsibility of the local government and the 
National Government is carefully determined. The chartered 
cities will continue to levy the present tax of two-eighths of one 
per cent on real property and shall use the proceeds of such tax 
exclusively for the support of elementary schools. In the munici- 
palities and municipal districts, a uniform tax of two-eighths of one 
per cent on real property shall be levied, the proceeds of which 
shall constitute a school fund of the municipality. The National 
Government is obliged to appropriate an amount which will cover 
the difference between the cost of the actual operation of the 

„foundation programme and the potential proceeds that may be 
derived from the uniform tax levy of two-eighths of one per cent 
on the real property. In addition to the proceeds from real property 
tax, other taxes now available to the chartered cities under the 
existing laws may be used for the support of the elementary schools 
to be administered under the general supervision of the Division 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The programme requires the National Government to encourage 
the provinces and the municipalities to improve their public 
schools along the following lines: (a) restoring Grade VII; (b) 
placing the primary classes on the two sessions or full-day 
programme; (c) including in the compulsory education all children 
between seven and 13 years, or until they have completed the 
six-grade elementary schools; and (d) having not more than 
40 pupils in a class per teacher. 

The programme proposes likewise a 
secondary schools. Beginning July 1953, 
municipal council is required to levy 


permanent support of the 
each provincial board and 
a tax of one-eighth of one 
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per cent on real property to be used exclusively for the support 
of the public secondary schools, either for the reduction of tuition 
fees or for the improvement of the facilities or both. 

For the extension and improvement of the foundation programme 
the local governments, that is, the municipal council and the 
provincial boards, are given authority to levy additional taxes, 
upon the recommendation of the Division Superintendent of 
Schools. The additional tax to be imposed shall not exceed two- 
eighths of one per cent on real property and the proceeds from 
the said taxes shall be used by the municipal council for the 
improvement of elementary schools and by the provinsial board 
for improvement of secondary education. p 

The programme also provides for contingencies and future 
expansion, five years after the effective date of operation. The 
potential tax resources consist of one and one-half per cent of the 
assessed valuation of real property. The National Government will 
also provide annually a special or contingent fund which shall be 
used for meeting the demands arising from unusual increase in 
enrolment or from other emergencies. This amount can be spent 
only upon the recommendation of the Secretary of Education, 


with the approval of the President. 


ADMINISTERING COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The problem of compulsory education in the Philippines is 
primarily how to accommodate those seeking admission, and how 
to keep them there. There is no need to compel them to attend 
schools. The serious problem is how to keep the children in school 
long enough to benefit from their schooling. Although Section 5 
of the Educational Act of 1940 provides that: *... no child shall 
be admitted into the public primary elementary schools except on 
condition that he shall have completed at least the primary course 
and that the parents or guardians of those having control of 
children herein required to attend school who fail to keep said 
children in school without justification as prescribed in this section 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than 20 nor more than 50 pesos’, 
still we ‘noted that the percentage of withdrawal of children is 
21.5 per cent in Grade II and 37.7 per cent in. Grade III. 

Since poverty is the main cause of parents inability to keep 
their children in school long enough, it is clear that the best way 
to solve the problem is to give financial aid to the needy children 
as is done in some countries. The present financial condition of the 
country, however, forbids this solution. By raising the individual 
income of the masses it is hoped that the high percentage of 
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elimination will be lessened. It is likewise hoped that the teaching 
of the vernacular, the improvement of the curriculum, and the 
employment of better-trained teachers may lessen the withdrawal. 

To construct more school buildings is the other problem. This 
should be a joint project of the National Government and the 
people. The outlook is promising because of the willingness of the 
people to do their share. 

That there is sufficient supply of trained teachers in the country 
has already been shown. Hence, this is not a problem. Mention 
should be made, however, of the fact that the length of pre-service 
training fer elementary school teachers has been increased from 
two to four years beyond the high school and that more teacher- 
training schools are being organized. In this connexion, the 
Unesco Educational Missions to the Philippines recommended :! 

‘That the Philippine Normal School become a Teachers’ 
College. Eventually there should be established at least two more 
Public Teachers’ Colleges, thus providing one each for Luzon, 
the Visayas and Mindanao. These Teachers’ Colleges should each 
have a normal department and, in addition, should establish third 
and fourth years of advanced professional courses in elementary 
education leading to the degree of Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.).’ 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMME FOR COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The fundamental objectives of education in the Philippines are 
stated in its constitution, which provides that * . . . all schools shall 
aim to develop moral character, personal dis 
science and vocational effici 
ship’. To embody these o 
defects of the elementary 


cipline, civic con- 
ency and teach the duties of citizen- 
bjectives and to correct the present 
; school curriculum, the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Education proposed the following broad 
subject fields in the elementary curriculum for all grades from- 
Grade I to Grade VI. 


According to the committee the principal characteristics of the 
proposed curriculum are the following :2 
(a) Provision is made for all-round and continuous growth and 


development in all areas of living from the first to the last 
grade of the elementary school. 


(b) Integration of allied subjects is secured wh 
such as of phonics, spelling, 
language. 

(c) A period is included 


enever possible, 
and writing with reading and 


1 6 
for special activities such as music, 


1 Unesco, op. cit., p. 45- 
® Pection and Borra, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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dramatics, personal counselling, and socializing activities. The 
period also gives the teacher an opportunity to over-view the 
day’s work and plan out for the next, to evaluate instruction, 
and to tie up its loose ends as a means of integration. 

(d) A period for gardening, industrial arts, home economics, and 
other home activities for boys and girls is intended 'to provide 
work experiences adapted to local community life. 

(e) The time allotment for, and the sequence of, the different 
subject areas is left to the local school authorities to determine 
to meet local needs and suit local conditions. 

(f) Development of ethical character should be the, pervading 
element in all classroom instruction. Every opportunity in all 
subjects and activities should be utilized for charactér edu- 
cation and all instruction should be enriched with materials 
and experiences of ethical-character values. 

The proposed curriculum will be more effective too if the school 

assumes :1” 3 : 

€., . the responsibility for leadership in community improvement 
involving literacy, worth-while recreation, home beautification, 
community sanitation and increased agricultural and industrial 
production not only as an end in itself but also as a means for 
implementing more concretely instruction in the classroom." 

For the improvement of instructional practices, it is recom- 
mended that emphasis be shifted :? 

t... from memoriter learning to the development of proper 
work and study habits and of the ability to think independently 
and to express one's thoughts correctly; to promote the spirit and 
practice of democracy in classroom management, discipline, and 
other teacher-pupil relations; to provide for the individual 
differences of pupils; and to devote the class period, not only for 
checking pupils’ preparation but also for study, work, evaluation, 
and all other aspects of the educational process. 

It is believed that if the proposals are accepted, we shall have a 
curriculum with the basic subjects for elementary education. It 
possesses the characteristics of an elementary school curriculum 
found in most countries emphasizing reading, language, social 
studies and elementary science. It includes the teaching of 
gardening, industrial arts, home economics and other home 
activities adapted to local community life. Likewise it provides for 
Special activities such as music, dramatics, personal counselling, 
etc. and the development of a common national language based 
on the Tagalog language. 
1 J. V. Aguilar and V. Bernardino, ‘Problems of Elementary Education’. Philippine Journal of 


, Education, Vol. XXVII, April, 1949, P- 602. 
Loc. cit. 
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